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Editorials 


IN thousands of churches in the United States and Canada 
posters will soon be put on the bulletin boards announcing 
Youth Week, January 31 to February 7, 1960. The poster 
shows a huge globe and, standing in front of it, three 
young people: an African boy, an American boy, and a 
Japanese girl. According to an interpretation accom- 
panying the poster, they are discussing the theme of 
Youth Week: “Thy kingdom come... on earth.” This 
theme expresses the idea of Christian citizenship as seen 
from a world perspective. The young people find that 
this means something different from one country to an- 
other. The African boy finally says, “Each person, young 
and old, must ask himself how his life contributes to God’s 
kingdom on earth,” to which the American boy replies, 
“Yeah, that’s the question. How does it?” 

Youth Week is the time in the year when churches are 
most conscious of the interdenominational youth program 
as carried on through the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. In local churches, the theme of the week will be 
studied, with the help of many provocative questions 
raised in the manual prepared for the observance. On 
the first Sunday, young people will assist in the con- 
gregational worship, in some churches taking over all 
parts of the service, including an anthem by the youth 
choir and talks by young people. 

In the week which follows, there will be a number of 
community-wide observances by young people across 
denominational lines, perhaps notably a mass meeting of 


IT IS WELL KNOWN that the circumstances under which 
teaching is done can affect that teaching for good or ill. 
Church school rooms and equipment can facilitate learn- 
ing, or they may hinder the effectiveness of teaching. 

A classic description of a teaching situation is that of 
Mark Hopkins sitting on one end of a log with his pupil 
on the other end. Today our classes are somewhat larger 
and the equipment is better. However, as teachers, we 
need all the help we can get. That means we would like 
to have the most favorable circumstances for our teaching 
activities. We want buildings that provide enough space, 
carefully planned and arranged; light, air, and heat suited 
to the occasion; equipment that aids the teaching effort. 

The February 1960 issue of the Journal will include a 
special sixteen-page section on “Planning for Better 
Christian Education through Buildings and Equipment.” 
It will be illustrated with many photographs. Thirteen of 
these pages are being prepared by the editor, Virgil E. 
Foster. 

Church buildings and equipment are long-term inter- 
ests of Dr. Foster. He has written extensively in this 
field, and when his sabbatical leave came due he suggested 
that a part of it be spent in a first-hand look at some of 
the newer educational plants around the nation. He and 
Mrs. Foster toured across country to the northwest states 
and British Columbia, down the coast to California, and 
back, visiting many new churches and interviewing 
ministers and lay leaders. Dr. Foster will give a graphic 
report of some of the trends in building for Christian 
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Youth consider Christian citizens}) 


youth for worship, information, and fellowship. 
recommended are a youth banquet, work camps, citizi| 
ship seminar, a play broadcast over the radio, amc): 
“community audit.” This audit, or survey, is reco}. 
mended as a major project. It is to be a thorough sti) 
of the community, its problems and its resources to mj 
these problems. The purpose of the audit is to show | 
role Christians must play in making the life of the ea) 
munity more Christian. 


Journal, in recognition of its twenty-fifth anniversaj 
In October an article, “For them—no alternative,” 1 
of the creative lives of people who as youth received sj 
cial stimulus through their activities in the early ye} 
of the Movement... In December an article, “The F) 
Stages of the UCYM,” presented an histone survey. \ 
this issue the present director of the UCYM, Don] 
Newby, describes the forces he sees as molding the fut} 
of youth life and of the Movement. The UCYM is in | 
midst of a five-year emphasis on international affairs, < 
this concern was the background for an article wri 
by a former officer of the UCYM, “Young People / 
Ready,” in the November special issue on “Christian Ex| 
cation and International Affairs.” 
“Youth Week deserves the hearty support of the | 
church, not only from its youth counselors, but from} 

its responsible leaders. 
Lillian Willie 
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Help or hindranq 


education as he saw them. The report will include 
photographic illustrations. 

This special section will lift up principles for build 
and equipping for Christian education on a wide range 
factors, from the general need for planning for total pi 
gram needs to very specific suggestions on the importar 
of light and color, storage, educational atmosphere, 2 
such things as provision for drama and recreation. The 
are suggestions on facilities for handicapped persons, © 
audio-visual arrangements, and for the effective use’ 
Christian art. The final article in the special section, 
Turner Ritenour, Executive Director of the Departme 
of Church Building, National Council of Churches, 
give specific suggestions on how to work with an ee 
if you are planning to build a new church or modern 
an old one. 

How do your facilities measure up to the stand 
recommended by your denominational leaders in Christi 
education? This special section will help you to evalu: 
your building and equipment, or to plan thoroughly if y 
are planning a new building or modernization. 

Perhaps you have some “as good,” or “better,” or ev 
just “good” ideas. Please send them along to the 
so that, in later issues, such ideas can be shared 
others for the good of the cause we seek to serve. T 
Journal will continue to bring to its readers helpful 
formation about building and equipment for Chris’ 


education. } 
ALG Robe 
International Journal of Religious Educati 
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An ordinary hero 


[Ee HUNDRED FIFTEEN YEARS 
GO next summer, in a farmhouse in 
‘ntral England, one was born who 
as to become a hero of our faith, a 
sro almost in spite of himself. This 
ibe grew into a rather shy youth. He 
‘as never physically strong, although 
2 traveled hundreds of thousands of 
files on horseback, over the roughest 
juntryside, during periods of agoniz- 
|g illness. He was not a mental giant, 
though he could stand up to any man 
ad tell him in straight words just 
hat he believed. He was not a great 
lystic, and yet in hours of daily 
tayer he found a strength which en- 
pled him to outdo himself in all his 
\bors. 
Reading the various biographies of 
rancis Asbury, I have become con- 
ineed that he was a very ordinary 
ian through whom God was able to 
9 extraordinary things because he 
iade himself available to God. As I 
ave thought about him, three words 
tem to express the whole spirit of his 
fe. They are words which haunt me 
8 I think of the shortcomings of my 
wn ministry. 
‘The first of these words is surrender. 
lpon his conversion, Asbury literally 
urrendered himself and all that he 
ad to God. He laid himself open to 
whatever demands God might make 
pon him. This was not the mere emo- 
‘onal experience of a moment; it was 
ne determined resolution of a life- 
He had no brothers, and his only 
ister died in infancy. The family farm 
yould have passed to him, and he 
ould have settled down to a life of 
Omparative security and respectabil- 
ly. But at the age of twenty-six As- 
ury heard the call of God to go to 
he American colonies and preach the 
ospel. He left home to enter the wil- 
‘erness for God. 

; took hours of prayer every day 

him to remain surrendered to 
xod. Constantly the same temptations 

d upon him which came upon the 

Master: the temptation to seek wealth, 
he temptation to seek fame, the temp- 
ation to use his power for selfish ends. 


‘anuary 1960 
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by William Charles WALZER 


Associate General Director 
and Director of Educational Interpretation, 


Commission on Missionary Education (Friendship Press) 


National Council of Churches 


He was by no means perfect—in his 
weaker moments he even complained 
of the pastoral appointments which he 
received from his superior. When the 
time came that he could make the ap- 
pointments, he was sometimes arbi- 
trary. He even made it a practice, at 
the close of many a conference, to keep 
his horse at the door of the church. 
As soon as he had read the appoint- 
ments and pronounced the benedic- 
tion, he mounted his horse and left 
immediately, not informing anyone 
where he was going. 

Yet when I think of Asbury’s com- 
plete surrender to God, I cannot help 
but think how many times I hold back 
something from God, how many times 
I insist that I want to do what I want 
to do and not what God wants me to 
do; how many times I want to keep 
some little thing for myself, and thus 
prevent God from working completely 
through me. 

A second word which forces itself 
upon my attention as I read the story 
of Asbury’s life is service, the giving 
of one’s self for others. On board ship 
en route to America, Asbury jotted 
down in good methodical fashion sev- 
eral questions which he had been ask- 
ing himself and, along with the ques- 
tions, answers which had come out of 
his prayer and meditation. 

“Whither am I going?” he wrote. 
“Tio the New World. What to do? To 
gain honor? Not if I know my own 


_heart. To get money? No. I am going 


to live to God and bring others so 
to do.” 

Though honored by many, Asbury 
thought it not beneath his dignity to 
serve his humblest brethren. On many 
occasions he sent his assistant into the 
living room to preach to the fam- 
ily, while he himself remained in the 
kitchen to instruct and counsel the 
slaves. He feared big churches and 
elaborate liturgies, lest they divert the 
attention of the people from the true 
condition of their own souls and the 
fulfillment of religion in service. Truly, 
he could have said with his Master, 
“I came not to be ministered to, but 
to minister.” 


Photograph from Methodist Information 


Surrender and service are the marks 
of a Christian, but the sign of the hero 
of the faith is sacrifice. The hero is one 
who gladly goes the second mile, who 
acts far beyond the call of duty. As- 
bury would have been acclaimed, no 
doubt, had he done no more than his 
duty, but many times he suffered per- 
secution because he chose to declare 
his faith. Many times he pushed on 
through unblazoned trails when he 
was so sick he could scarcely hold up 
his head. 

When they chose him to be the first 
bishop of the new Methodist Church 
in America, Asbury might have settled 
down in a comfortable eastern city 
and sent out his decrees by messenger. 
Instead, he donned the simple clothes 
which all the circuit riders wore and 
on horseback visited frontier homes, 
preaching the gospel, comforting the 
sick and the sorrowing, and praying 
with the people in their homes. 

He willingly accepted the $64 annual 
salary which even the least among the 
preachers received. Out of that piti- 
ful amount he managed to send some 
back to England for the support of his 
aged parents. He sacrificed the joys of 
family life for the sake of the work he 
felt called to do. On one occasion, af- 
ter traveling a whole day without food, 
without money, and unable to find a 
friendly home, he and his friends dined 
on a few almonds. Another time their 
whole day’s food was a crust of dry 
bread. They slept in cold cabins, on 
wooden floors, or under the open skies. 

Surrender, service, sacrifice—these 
three, and the greatest of these is sac- 
rifice. I am compelled to bow in peni- 
tence when I think of how far I have 
missed the mark compared with Fran- 
cis Asbury. Yet I am also inspired to 
begin anew and, with God’s help, to 
make these three the characteristics 
of my own life. 


The door of hope 


by J. Carter SWAIM 


Director of the Department of the English Bible, 
National Council of Churches 


Ox THE NIGHT of his election to 
the presidency, General Eisenhower 
received a telegram containing the 
prayer that “you may make the dale of 
trouble a door of hope.” The message 
had been sent by the defeated candi- 
date, Mr. Stevenson. How many who 
were watching the returns on televi- 
sion that night recognized this as Mof- 
fatt’s translation of Hosea 2:15? 

The “dale of trouble” is a deep ra- 
vine near Jericho. After a rain it be- 
comes a foaming torrent, and the rag- 
ing waters rush down so swiftly as to 
engulf the unwary traveler. 

It was in this valley that Achan had 
been stoned to death, in penalty for his 
dishonesty. It was altogether a place 
fraught with unhappy association: the 
dale of trouble. It is such a name as 
Bunyan might have chosen to describe 
some dark passage the soul must take. 
But it was through this very ravine 
that some of the Hebrews had made 
their way into the Promised Land. 
For them, the dale of trouble had 
proved to be the door of hope. 

The prophet envisions it as a possi- 
bility for every man that God may 
turn the Valley of Affliction into the 
Golden Gate. Men and women of the 
Bible found it so. When Joseph was 
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sold into slavery, it seemed an evil 
thing indeed, but God overruled it for 
good. The soldiers who guarded Paul 
took their turn also in the imperial 
palace, so that for Christianity a Ro- 
man prison proved to be the passage- 
way to empire. 

So has it often been in history. One 
remembers with pride how, in the dark 
days of 1918, it was our country which 
worked that miraculous transforma- 
tion for the citizens of Europe. The 
fourteen points announced by Wood- 
row Wilson were intended to reach the 
peoples of the Central Powers. In- 
tensely idealistic in tone, they had 
very practical aims, and did more than 
anything else to make ordinary citi- 
zens turn against their leaders and lay 
down their arms. They who were in 
the vale of trouble were sure they saw 
the door of hope. 

A thousand pities that we allowed 
that door to be shut so abruptly! But 
God is a God of hope, and confronts 
us with ever new opportunities to 
work with him in such miracles of 
transformation. In 1915 a group of 
missionaries organized a relief expedi- 
tion to care for wounded Turks being 
brought back from an attack on the 
Suez Canal. Moslems were astonished 
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_a_ projection of our own vanities | 


_is of a different order. The New Tq 


“The Last Supper,” stone carving 
Heinz Warneke, in the tympanum o} 
the South Portal of the Washing} 
Cathedral. Dedicated Sept. 20, 19) 


Brooks Photographers 


to see foreign Christians going i# 
danger to serve the soldiers of an u 
friendly army, and many gave up lor}: 
held antagonisms. This kind of ime 
inative good will is the unfailij 
instrument of transforming hope. | 

The name of the year’s first mor}; 
symbolizes man’s ancient wish 
things might be better. “January” 
derived from Janus, the god of begil. 
nings, who was represented as havil 
two heads so he could look before aj 
behind. } 

Christian hope, however, is far md 
than simply a New Year’s wish 
man’s situation may improve. Nor ig. 


or good fortune. The Christian ho} 


tament refers to “Christ Jesus 0) 
hope” (I Timothy 1:1). The letters) 


fect hope.” The Christian hope is 1} 
a vague, amorphous thing, but } 


to us the Father’s nature and 
Father’s will, and has given to us 
assurance that the Father’s purpos 
will ultimately be triumphant. Th} 
then, is the Christian hope: that God 
will for our lives, for our world, aj} 
for his whole creation cannot | 
thwarted by evil, but must one dj 
come to complete triumph. 

I John 3:23 says that “every o} 
who thus hopes in him purifies hit) 
self.” This confidence gives m 
strength and courage. At the end) 
his autobiography Dr. William Adé 
Brown noted that even after retir 
ment he was able to enjoy his work |} 
much as ever, with this difference} 
“that I am not as certain as I once ¥ 
that the outcome of the things in whil 
I am interested depends on me.” F 
confidence was in “the God of hop) 
(Romans 15:13). 1 

Hebrews 6:19 speaks of hope as | 
sure and steadfast anchor of the sou 
A very small anchor, taking firm ho] 
on things unseen, can keep a ve 
great ship from drifting. Classical th 
ology has taught us that the two si} 
against hope are presumption ai 
despair. It is the steadfast anchor 
the soul which enables us not to | 
pulled either into undue optimism 
undue pessimism. Although Pa 
linked it with faith and love, hope 


| 
| the forgotten word. It does not 

jscur, for example, in the index of a 
ae ee-volume work on systematic the- 
ogy 


Proper attention to the Christian 
oetrine of hope would have prevented 
yme of the extremes that have 
iarked and marred twentieth-century 
jought. In the early decades of the 
entury, optimism ran riot. Men be- 
ved themselves able to build a brave 
a world, in which sorrow and suf- 
ving, war and enmity, would be done 
way with. All that was required was 
) rearrange matters in the economic 
tder and distribute this world’s goods 
» that each would have enough. In 
Janning such distribution, science 
yould be a sufficient guide. 

| This was the sin of presumption. 
‘Vhen it led to disappointment, men 
wung to the other extreme of deep 
‘essimism. Much of theology in re- 
‘ent decades has spoken of man as if 
le were without hope. Some assume 
hat, in fallen man, there is nothing of 
aise at all and that his whole exist- 
nce in time means that he is guilty 
imply for having come into being. 
‘he vastness between the holiness of 
jod and the sinfulness of man is so 
reat that man stands condemned just 
jecause he is a creature and not the 
creator. 

Ephesians 2:12 reminds us that to 
je without hope is also to be without 
fod in the world. Atheism and despair 
re one. Any who believe in the Chris- 
ian God should also have belief in 
he Christian hope, and any who are 
ustained by these two powers should 
lever be pulled aside to any extreme. 
‘We rejoice in our sufferings; says 
‘aul, ‘knowing that suffering produces 
‘ndurance, and endurance produces 
haracter, and character produces 
tope, and hope does not disappoint 
is” (Romans 5:3f). 

| When Bartholomew Diaz rounded 
he southern tip of Africa and saw the 
urbulent waters there, he named the 
lace “Cape Troublesome.” By a more 
Eeeecing sovereign this was changed 
0 “Cape of Good Hope.” Was this 


‘imply a primitive euphemism? Per- - 


laps; but it is also a parable of human 
*xperience. They who allow them- 
elves to serve as the instruments of 
Providence are always discovering 
hat Cape Troublesome is really the 
ape of Good Hope. 
_ Oliver Edwards said one day to Dr. 
Sa wel Johnson: “You, sir, are a 
pher. I too have tried in my 
ime to be a philosopher; but I do not 
mow how — elicortulness was always 
g in.” Those believing men 
rise steps are “from the Lord” do 
a door of hope in every dale of 
ouble, and through that door cheer- 
is always breaking in! 


Education for the 
whole life of the church 


NOT LONG AGO a distinguished Christian leader said 
that the church expressed herself through her characteristic 
functions of proclamation, the holy fellowship, and loving 
service. I’d like to add two more true marks of the church: 
teaching and the administration of the sacraments. With 
such a group of five or six functions the whole church works, 
and each function is necessary for the functioning of the 
whole church. “The whole body . . . makes bodily growth 
and upbuilds itself in love” (Ephesians 4:16). 

The trouble with us educators is that we so often settle 
for less. That is, we “major on minors,” as a college expres- 
sion used to put it. Sometimes I think ‘the American Sunday 
schools, with their tradition of lay direction, are especially 
vulnerable to this temptation. Ministers are even more cul- 
pable, however, if they allow a church school to be less than 
what God means it to be. It should be the expression of the 
whole church, creating a love for and a loyalty to the whole 
faith; loving and serving the Christ whose good news is for 
all of life, for all men; and including within this loving fel- 
lowship of nurture and mutual upbuilding every person in 
the congregation, seeking to surround every person un- 
reached by the love of God; and indirectly extending its 
influence to all the world. 

This is a stupendous task. No wonder we turn from it. 

I have known of Sunday school superintendents who, not 
satisfied with the doctrinal or social views of their minister, 
set Out—sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously— 
to make their Sunday school a competing church with an 
entirely different emphasis. Thus two great churches of two 
great denominations, one on the Atlantic Coast and the other 
on the Pacific Coast, expressed within each what seemed to 
an outsider utterly dissimilar philosophies of education and 
churchmanship—one set of values for the pulpit and the 
congregation, another for the church school. 

The song leader who specializes in one type of hymn and 
religious music, the preacher who rides his hobbies, the 
youth leader who continually confuses what interests him 
with what young people need, the self-confident local cur- 
riculum specialist who thinks he knows more than those so- 
called experts in Philadelphia (Nashville, Boston, Indian- 
apolis, Dayton, etc.)—all these may be educating for some- 
thing less than the whole church. 

Of course, the preacher’s views may need correction. A 
program must take into account the interests of the learner. 
Denominational curriculum makers are not all-wise, and 
they must write for a cross section of the church’s life. The 
point is, however, that we need to make sure we are working 
away at the whole task of the church. 

I have an idea that if I asked the editor about this matter, 
he would say that regular reading of the Journal would 


help. He may be right. 
Gok €. on 


Executive Secretary, 
Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches 


After each class the adults 
in their own groups to ana 
and eyaluate the class  sessic 


Drawings made in one of the classes are 
examined by Eileen Sanborn, director, 
and Eugene Laubach, 


by Rene F. PINO 


; 
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teacher-counselor. 


Staff member, Youth Department, 
General Board of Education, 
The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee 


ls the laboratory method a good way 
of training adult workers with youth? 
Many youth workers have doubted 
that it is, although laboratory schools 
for workers with children have been 
used with great success for the past 
thirty or more years. In order to 
arrive at an answer, the Committee on 
Youth Work of the Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of 
Churches, decided to have an experi- 
mental laboratory school. It was held 
last April in Lafayette, Indiana, and 
was sponsored by the Committee on 
Youth Work in cooperation with the 
Committee on Administration and 
Leadership. 

The answer to the above question, 
according to most of those attending 
the experimental school, is “Yes.” A 
laboratory school can be a very effec- 
tive way of training adult workers 
with youth. This is the story of what 
happened and why we came to this 
conclusion. 

There are always two groups of par- 
ticipants in a “lab” school. One is the 
group of adult teachers who have 
come together to learn better ways of 
teaching. The other is the group of 
pupils organized into one or more 
classes for demonstration purposes. 
Experienced teachers have the main 
responsibility for class sessions, but 
they work with the learning teachers 
in planning and evaluating the ses- 
sions and have them share in the 
teaching process. 

Our school was for junior highs, 
senior highs, and their leaders. The 
sessions were held each evening from 
Sunday, April 19, through Friday. 
They began at 6:00 p.m., with supper 
for both young people and adults. 
This was followed by a period of rec- 
reation, in which the game “Four 
Square” proved to be very popular, 
and then by the class sessions from 
7:00 to 8:00. We had two junior high 
and two senior high classes. The sixty 
young people came from four different 
churches in Lafayette. 

Twenty of the adults in attendance 
represented local churches from the 
immediate community, including offi- 
cers of the County Council of 
Churches. Most of them were coun- 
selors of youth groups. These persons 
were invited in order that there might 
be a follow-up in the groups of young 
people attending, and also to get the 
reactions of lay church leaders to the 
methods used. In addition, there were 
forty persons representing state and 
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‘curriculum materials, one Methodij 


national youth staffs. Three persons— 
Miss Aileen Sanborn, director of the 
school; Lewis E. Durham, her col- 
league on the youth staff of the Meth- 
odist Board of Education; and the Rev. 
W. Randolph Thornton of the National 
Council of Churches—served as rov- 
ing process observers. 

The adults started their sessions on 
Saturday before school began, meet- 
ing both afternoon and evening. Dur- 
ing the following week they met to- 
gether each morning for a worship 
service under the leadership of Mr. 
Thornton, and then gathered in four 


‘separate groups, meeting until noon 


with the counseling teacher to whose 
class they had been assigned. The 
whole group was together for lunch. 
The afternoon was given to study and 
committee work. Some of the adults 
met at 5:00 p.m. with youth commit- 
tees to plan worship experiences for 
the classes. During the class sessions 
with the young people some of the 
adults had special responsibility for 
certain aspects of the program. Fol- 
lowing the evening classes they met 
until 9:15 in their own groups for a 
period of analysis and evaluation. The 
roving observers reported to the 
groups at lunch and at a plenary ses- 
sion held at the end of the week. 


The adults learn about youth 


The demonstration teaching in the 
classes with young people was a val- 
uable experience for all attending. 
Purposely, different curriculum mate- 
rials and different teaching methods 
were used from one class to another. 
One class used Presbyterian U.S.A. 
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closely graded, and one Baptist. The} 
were the denominational materie| 
being used by the young people } 
their own churches. The fourth cla) 
had no curriculum material chosen | 
advance. The approach here was | 
begin with the group as a group, de 
with the needs and interests of tl 
young people, and proceed to struj 
ture the sessions, selecting materié 
as they were needed. The counse 

teachers brought some resources Wi 
them, and there was a well-stock¢ 
library in the Presbyterian chur( 
where we met. Many audio-visua 

were used during the week. 

The counseling teachers made vary}, 
ing use of the adults in the teachiz| 
process. Since there were as mal] 
adults as young people, and since tl) 
teaching period was for only six evé 
nings, not everyone had a chance | 
take responsible leadership; but ¢ 
learned much from observation ar 
from the evaluation sessions. | 

One interesting aspect of the pre 
gram was the opportunity for eac¢ 
adult to become related to one your 
person by entering into conversatic 
with him throughout the week. The: 
conversations attempted to deal wil 
the great words and issues of tl 
Christian faith. The adult did not t 
to teach anything, but rather to er 
gage himself and the young person } 
a process of thinking together— 
weighing ideas, sharing hopes an 
frustrations, and attempting to giv 
birth to ideas. In many cases thes 
conversations had an atmosphere ( 
intensity. The young people were pre 
foundly interested in the ideas bein 


& 


| 


if 
Lewis E. Durham, Paul Weaver, 
‘and Rene Pino, denominational 
_staft members, discuss school. 


The young people in the demonstration 
classes had supper each evening at 6:00 
with the learning teachers and faculty. 


After supper there was a period of rec- 
reation 


for both adults and _ youth. 


The game “Four Square” was very popular. 


discussed. As they talked night after 
night with the same adults, they 
found they could say what they actu- 
‘ally thought and reveal their doubts 
‘or rebellious feelings. Some were so 
| excited that they stayed after class to 
‘talk more. They said, “We didn’t know 


adults were willing to listen to us like 


this.” 
This experience gave a new dimen- 
‘sion to the relation between leaders 
and youth members of the group. The 
adult leader’s role changed from that 
| of expert or baby-sitter to that of a 
| person seeking the truth with another. 
_ The laboratory school showed the 
need to clarify for adult workers what 
_ the teaching-learning process is, espe- 
cially in terms of religious learning. 
| Even though lip service is commonly 
“given to the statement that we teach 
persons and not subject matter, we 
found extreme preoccupation with 
subject matter on the part of some 
persons. They kept saying, “Are we 
really covering the material?” “When 
are we going to get into the lesson?” 
As the week went on, and they had 
the experience of participating in the 
lives of the young people and watch- 
ing them develop in their concepts of 
Christian belief and commitment to 
Christ, they began to see that this 
‘Was more important than verbalizing 
truths about the church or about God 
and Jesus. They saw the importance 
providing a climate in which per- 
; onal encounter with God can take 

ce. 
7 This experiment was valuable to the 
lenominational leaders present in de- 
ermining the unique characteristics 
' the laboratory method in working 
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for youth workers 


with youth as distinguished from those 
used in training workers with chil- 
dren. Since adolescents are in the 
process of seeking emancipation from 
adults—seeking self-identity, estab- 
lishing effectual security outside the 
home, and engaging in other “develop- 
mental tasks’—their relation with 
adults is different from that of chil- 
dren. Ina laboratory school for chil- 
dren, most of the plans are initiated 
and determined by the adults, al- 
though the children have opportu- 
nities for choices. In the youth labo- 
ratory, the adult workers must make 
definite provision for involving the 
young people in problem-solving, 
deciding on major topics and themes, 
and determining procedure. The re- 
lation between the two is on the basis 
of a collaborative conversation and a 
process of exploration and discovery. 
Also, the young people are capable of 
accepting responsibility for planning 
and carrying out projects and pro- 
grams. We found it advisable, how- 
ever, to use the same type of group 
organization and schedule with which 
the youth were accustomed in their 
own fellowship groups. 


The adults learn about themselves 


Probably the most exciting and re- 
vealing aspects of the experimental 
school, however, were the revelations 
of self which came to the adults in 
their sessions together, without the 
young people. Since there was plenty 
of time for leisurely discussion, the 
adults had a chance to look at them- 
selves as persons engaged in a task of 
changing others. They were able to 


analyze their own participation, their 
own faith, their attitude toward per- 
sons. This resulted in a great deal 
of self-examination and self-under- 
standing. 

We came to the conclusion that ef- 
fective training of adult workers with 
youth must provide the opportunity 
for this kind of personal self-examina- 
tion. Leadership training that deals 
only with methods, techniques, and 
content of curriculum, is not as effec- 
tive as the kind that deals with trans- 
formation in the lives of the leaders. 
Helping adult workers deal with their 
own basic attitudes toward people and 
toward life, with their insecurities and 
their lack of faith in people, is a vital 
part of their training. Effective train- 
ing of adult workers should provide 
them the opportunity to resolve their 
insecurities, to acknowledge problems 
of prestige and status, to admit their 
fear of hostility toward themselves, 
and to wrestle with the inconsistencies 
in their system of values. 

This week’s experience made it 
clear that, in youth work, we face a 
twofold responsibility: the Christian 
education of adults, and the Christian 
education of youth. Much emphasis 
on youth work has been on under- 
standing youth, working with youth, 
teaching youth. Asa result, we have 
developed many “youth workers” who 
are good with youth but not neces- 
sarily capable of training other work- 
ers. We have neglected the training 
of adult leaders who can teach other 
adults who will be teaching youth. A 
great deal of time at the laboratory 
school was spent facing this problem. 

(Continued on page 43) 


We join together 


How will the cultural changes of the next 25 years 


affect the church's youth work? 


by Donald O. NEWBY 


Executive Director, Department of Youth Work, 
and Executive Secretary, United Christian Youth Movement, 


This article is the third in a series on 
the UCYM, on the occasion of its 25th 
anniversary. The current Secretary of 
the Movement speaks to the present 
situation and raises key questions about 
the future. 


ie approximately the same time 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment began, Will Rogers, in the role 
of an optimistic small-town banker in 
the film of an earlier setting, David 
Harum, predicted, “Why, I believe the 
day will come when the population of 
this country will be a hundred mil- 
lion!” At the time of the filming— 
about 1930—the United States pop- 
ulation was 120,000,000. Present pro- 
jections indicate that by 1975, when 
the new babies of 1959 will be old 
enough to participate in the UCYM, 
the U. S. population figure will be 
within the range of 216,000,000 to 
244,000,000, nearly half being under 
twenty-four years of age. Five years 
later, by the time of the UCYM Golden 
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Anniversary in 1984, it is expected 
that the United States population will 
be between 231 to 273 million. 
maximum estimate is reached, this 
will mean that, in the thirty years 
between 1950 and 1980, the population 
increase will be equal to the total 
population of 1930. 

If these total population figures are 
dizzying, those for young people alone 
are sobering when we think of our 
future youth programs in the Church. 
Take the boys and girls twelve to 
nineteen years old: in 1957, there 
were 20,823,000 of them; in 1965, there 
will be 28,806,000. Then consider the 
twelve-year-olds alone: in 1945 there 
were 2.3 million who had been born 
in 1933, during the depression. In 
1959 the number of twelve-year-olds 
had increased to 3.8 million. By tak- 
ing the birth figures of the recent past, 


we know that from 1966 to 1970 the 


number of twelve-year-olds will level 
off at 4 million, but in 1971 the upward 
climb will begin again with about 4.3 
million. By the 1980’s we can expect 
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a new cycle of increases as children 0} ‘ 
the large number of persons born ir} 
the late 1940’s and early 1950’s comd 
of youth age. j 


They will live in metropolitan areas 

Most of this increased number ol} 
young people will live in urban areas} 
During the first half of this century, 


cbdorbed 97 per cent. Metropol an} 
areas will rise in number from 168 to ! 
200 by 1975, and will contain a total) 
of 150,000,000 people—equal to the! 
total population of 1950. It is ex-| 
pected that by 1975 or 1980 severe | 
“strip cities” or “megalopolitan areas”} 
will come into existence. One will) 
extend from north of Boston to Wash-} 
ington, D.C., or perhaps Norfolk. We} 
can expect an Atlantic-opolis, a Gulf- 
opolis, a Tex-opolis, a Puget-opolis, 
a’ Florida-opolis, a Great Lake-opolis,| 
and perhaps others. 


They will keep moving around 

Concurrent with the population) 
growth, perhaps integral to it, is the 
fact of population mobility. Already 
more than one fifth of the United 
States population moves each year. 
A teacher in Nebraska recently re- 
ported the experience of a group of 
third-graders, mostly children of air 
force personnel. Of 26 children, 17 
have lived in foreign countries, one 
having been in nine other countries. 
One child, aged nine, has lived in 39 
states and another in 37. All 26 have 
lived in at least two states. 

The mobility, then, is not merely 
within the nation but between nations. 
Consider the change from Lindburgh’s 
flight of 1929 to the present six-hour 
commercial jet flights to London. If 
any sense of stability were left, it 
would be shattered by the recent re- 
port that in 1975 missiles may carry 
us from London to Los Angeles in 
forty minutes. 

This sense of the unity of the world 
is already psychological fact among 
the youth of all continents. Christian 
young people in Africa are interested 
in the youth of Asia and of America. 
Boys and girls of Europe are remark- 
ably alike no matter what their na- 
tionality. In the November 14, 1959, 
issue of the Saturday Review, Arthur 
Koestler reflects on one result of this 
mobility that has enormous implica- 
tions for our children and youth: 

“The outstanding paradox is that 
politically this planet has never be- 
fore been so sharply divided into 
two and culturally has never before 
presented such a uniform experience. 
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| 
| 
| Traveling at the speed of sound and 
| communicating at the speed of light, 
we have entered into a state of cul- 
tural osmosis, where influences per- 
colate across frontiers, traditions 
wane, individualities vanish, and a 
homogeneous civilization, with a 
| standardized style of life, is beginning 
| to emerge all over the world. ... 
| “To whatever station on the globe 
one tunes in at night, the odds are 
| that—again with minor local varia- 
_ tions—an acoustic mush will pour out, 
| intended to satisfy certain basic emo- 
tional needs: the bromide of Muzak 
potpourries, the syrup of the crooner, 
the benzedrine and/or aphrodisiac of 
| jazz and rock ’nroll.... 

“The feeling of unity among the 
younger generation, who travel on 
their scooters without passports across 
the vanishing frontiers from Holland 
to Sicily, is far in advance of the de- 
bates in the Strasbourg Assembly. In 
this ‘silent generation’ of sober young 
people, who are astonishingly similar 
in type and aspirations, Pan-Europa 
has become a psychological reality, 
regardless of how long it may take 
until it is formally endorsed.” 

Concomitant changes may also be 
‘expected in the field of economics, 
politics, education, science, and other 
social sciences that have comparable 
implications for youth work and for 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment specifically. For example, an 
advertisement placed by a business 
concern in a recent magazine indicates 
that by 1975 this country will need: 
tens of thousands of miles of new 
roads, almost double our present 
water supply, double our present 
school facilities, 20 million new homes, 
20 per cent of our present housing 
rebuilt, two and a half times more 
oil, 60 per cent more lumber, 100 per 
cent more pulpwood, 55 per cent more 
metal ores, conservation practices on 
1,159,000,000 acres of agricultural land, 
123,300 new dams and 1,200 miles of 
levees, double our present hospital 
facilities, and triple our present elec- 
trical power. 


\ 


The UCYM is strategically placed 


The UCYM is prepared to take into 
account these cultural forces and this 
rapid social change. In fact, the dia- 
logue between the understanding of 
the culture and the understanding of 
the gospel, which has come into con- 
scious focus in the past few years, has 
always been present in the Movement. 
As Philip Potter of the World Council 
of Churches has suggested, “We must 
do our Bible study with the Bible in 


*Quoted by permission of the Saturday 
Review. 
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one hand and the newspaper in the 
other.” It is characteristic of the 
UCYM that, while it has conformed to 
the world less often than most move- 
ments and most institutions, it has al- 
ways been sensitive and construc- 
tively responsive to the basic issues, 
needs, and forces in the world. 

Thus during the thirties, when there 
was little ground for hope in the 
world, the UCYM gave hope with its 
concept of “Christian Youth Building 
a New World.” Ata time when there 
were few if any employment opportu- 
nities, it provided significant opportu- 
nities for service. In an era when the 
world was spinning crazily toward 
war, it witnessed to the necessity for 
peace. During and following World 
War II, it responded with thousands of 
opportunities to share in reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. 

Today, in an “age of meaningless- 
ness,” surrounded by the “meatball 
generation” (all pieces cut uniformly 
to size, no sinews to hold it together), 
participants in the UCYM are digging 
their way into some deeper under- 
standing of the theological and moral 
basis of international affairs, the 
Christian dimension of sex, the issues 
of faith and order on which we have 
historically differed. In a time when 
nationalism is rampant, world Chris- 
tian youth relationships of the UCYM 
are mushrooming. Take, for example, 
the exchange visit with Latin Amer- 
ican Christian youth and the recon- 
ciliation team sent to Cuba. One hun- 
dred and fifty youth from the United 
States will participate in the 1960 
European Ecumenical Youth As- 
sembly, and there will be significant 
international participation in other 
conferences coming up in 1961 and 
1962 in Europe, the United States, and 
Latin America. Other evidences are 


“Megalopolitan Areas” of the Future 
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indicated in the 1950 Census. 


the exchange programs and the 
sending of work campers abroad 
through the Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Voluntary Service (a joint agency 
of the UCYM and the National Stu- 
dent Christian Federation), and the 
sharing of resources, prayers, leader- 
ship, and thousands of dollars an- 
nually through the World Youth 
Projects. 


Organizational patterns are affected 


The following statement of the 
Oberlin Faith and Order Conference 
on implications of mobility is equally 
pertinent as an observation on all the 
changes indicated above, and more: 

“, . mobility profoundly affects the 
church, her ministry to people, and 
the unity she seeks. Mobility brings 
problems to the church of the revolv- 
ing door which in a year transfers as 
many members as she gains. . 
Mobility brings problems to the . . 
‘sending’ church and to the... church 
in the area of new residence, to the 
open country and small-town church 
bidding farewell to her youth, and to 
the city church. .. . But mobility also 
offers opportunities to the church. It 
gives her a second chance to reach 
previously unreached persons. It 
compels the church to rethink her 
practices, her traditions, even the 
form and content of her message. It 
opens up new avenues of cooperation, 
new evidences of unity, and a renewed 
urgency for dedication alone to the 
Lord and his service.” 


New avenues of cooperation are needed 


It is clear that the standard organ- 
ization pattern of the UCYM—two 
youth and one adult representative 
from each local church to the city or 
county UCYM governing body—is 


From map in the November 28, 1958, U.S. News and World Report, based on the birth rate 
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At the 1959 
General Council 
of the UCYM 
the sub-committee 
on Youth Week 
works on plans 
for the 1961 
observance. 

The theme for 
1961 will be 
“Into all the 
world together.” 
Left to right: 
Patrick Fontane, 
Ward Kaiser, 
Joan Adams, 
Marjorie Wilson, 
Bonnie Hubler. 


obsolete in our metropolitan and 
megalopolitan areas. New organiza- 
tional patterns must be developed, 
tailored to the conditions of the com- 
munity being served. It seems equally 
clear that denominational judicatory 
structures inherited from the past 
cannot meet these new needs thrust 
upon us. Organization must clearly 
be seen as a tool to serve our basic 
purpose. For example, UCYM as an 
organization is an expression and, we 
hope, an instrument of the ecumenical 
movement. It is not the ecumenical 
movement. We cannot afford the 
luxury of organization for its own 
sake. 


City living, fewer chores, less play 
area, and more freedom for children 
and youth indicate the need for radical 
expansion of voluntary service oppor- 
tunities in and near the communities 
where delinquency arises. 


Currently, twenty per cent of boys 
between the ages of ten and seventeen 
have court records for misbehavior. 
Twelve per cent of the total youth 
population have been charged with 
delinquency. The problem of delin- 
quency has reached its greatest in- 
tensity in metropolitan areas. It is 
anticipated that one million children 
and youth will be brought before the 
courts in 1965 and 1,400,000 in 1970. 
New strategies of cooperation between 
churches, schools, agencies, and gov- 
ernment are imperative if this trend is 
to be stopped and delinquent youth 
rehabilitated. 


Our present pattern of urbanization 
tends to create class societies in vari- 
ous neighborhoods, so that people see 
only their own kind of folk, and sel- 
dom experience the enormous rich- 
ness and diversity of the human race 
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or appreciate the dignity of this 
difference. The UCYM has unique 
possibilities here to provide for sig- 
nificant encounter between youth of 
differing economic, social, and racial 
groups. 


It is also obvious that the areas of 
decreasing population require new 
organizational approaches — perhaps 
unified youth groups. If such new 
patterns of cooperation are to be de- 
veloped, there is no doubt that pro- 
fessional leadership, salaried and un- 
salaried, will be required. In some 
cases this means denominational sup- 
port of a specialized youth work staff 
for a community or state council of 
churches. In other instances it may 
mean the joint employment of a youth 
worker by half a dozen neighborhood 
churches, to recruit, train, and counsel 
volunteer workers, and to serve as 
liaison with the agencies, schools, and 
government. In still other cases it 
may mean the employment of “street 
workers,” or persons to guide volun- 
teers in “street work” with un- 
churched youth. 


During the next decade, with the 
burgeoning youth population and a 
decrease in the proportion of adults 
twenty to forty-five years of age, re- 
cruitment and use of adult workers 
with youth may have to be a coopera- 
tive venture. 


These factors also raise questions 
about our camp and conference’ pat- 
tern. If we in the churches do indeed 
have one call—a common objective— 
and if we wish to be most relevant to 
the needs about us, then youth con- 
ferences involving youth from sev- 
eral churches in the same area, faced 
with the same issues, may not only 
be more effective than conferences 


from wide areas, but also be a mu 
better practice of stewardship. 


The UCYM expresses growing unity 


During the past twenty-five years| 
there has been a growing sense oil 
unity among the youth and adult lead 
ers of youth who have worked throug 
the UCYM and the World You 
Committee. 

One very tangible evidence of 
is the increasing experience with 
youth of many Christian traditions 
around the world. These are 
longer far-distant experiences tc 
which we listen, wide-eyed. Increas- 
ingly, their influence reaches the 
youth in each local church. 

A second new evidence of our grow- 
ing awareness of unity is the increas- 
ing number of significant contacts and 
relations with youth of churches who 
have not traditionally participated in 
the UCYM, such as the Episcopalian 
and some Lutheran churches, and 
some foreign-language and Orthodox 
groups. | 

An evidence of unity with great im- 
plications for the UCYM is the de- 
velopment, interdenominationally, of 
a new statement of the objective 
of Christian education which shows 
the concern of all the cooperating 
churches for the proclamation of the 
gospel within our cultural setting: 

“The objective of Christian educa- 
tion is to help persons to become 
aware of God’s self-disclosure and 
seeking love in Jesus Christ, and to 
respond in faith and love—to the end 
that they may know who they are and 
what their human situation mea 
grow as sons of God rooted in the 
Christian community, live in the 
spirit of God in every relationship, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A STRONG adult educational pro- 
‘gram can change the entire tone of a 
‘congregation’s life. This is our con- 
‘viction at the Parkway Presbyterian 
‘Church in Corpus Christi, Texas, in 
‘our second year of a high-level adult 
‘educational program. Churches gen- 
‘erally have underestimated the ability 
| of lay adults, particularly their ability 
‘to study and learn the profound im- 
| plications of their faith. In our church 
\there are a large number of people 
who have a college education or its 
equivalent, and some with graduate 
degrees. These people are interested 
in learning more about their faith and 
its meaning for their lives, but only if 
\this teaching is given at an intellec- 
tual level which they find challenging. 
| The center of our teaching ministry 
is the adult program. The strength of 
our ministry to our children and youth 
‘is dependent upon the adults who 
work with them, even more than upon 
-a choice of curriculum. Enlightened 
and maturing adults have changed the 
tone of our church school program, 
and of the work done by the deacons, 
elders, and women’s organizations. _ 
4 "This new spirit is apparent not only 
in the work being carried on within 
the church, but in the relation of our 
church members to community and 
Civic responsibilities. Such problems 
as padded expense accounts, security, 
making an idol of company or job, 
and stewardship of time have become 
live issues over bridge tables where 
Parkway members are present. Last 
Spring thirty of our laymen attended 
‘a laymen’s retreat on the meaning of 
human existence today. Since then 
this group has been reading articles 
by Kierkegaard, Sartre, Niebuhr, Til- 

and others. They have been 
meeting every two weeks for three- 
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A SERIOUS 
APPROACH 
TO ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By Mrs. Elaine LUBBERS 


Director of Christian Education, 
the Parkway Presbyterian Church, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


to four-hour discussion evenings. The 
place of the church in international 
affairs has become a matter of real 
concern. Television plays, modern 
novels, movies—all are viewed with 
eyes and minds seeking to understand 
the world to which the gospel must 
be proclaimed today. 


We offer a variety of courses 


We found that one study period on 
Sunday morning was not enough. 
Many of our ablest adults are teaching 
in the church school and cannot at- 
tend the adult classes held at that 
time. Therefore we have adult courses 
both morning and evening on Sun- 
days. These are offered in an elective 
system, the courses running for three 
months. Last year we offered three 
courses in the morning and three in 
the evening from October through 
June, and three in the morning only 
during the summer months. A faith- 
ful attendant both morning and eve- 
ning could thus take seven courses 
during the year. This year we are 
offering a seventh course, one on reli- 
gious drama, in the evening program. 
In the fall of 1959 we had 200 adults 
enrolled in these various courses— 
nearly four times as many as formerly 
came to the Sunday school. 

The courses are provided according 
to need and interest. We usually in- 
clude in each quarter one course on 
the Bible and one on personal faith. 
Our study program is concerned with 
both an understanding of the world in 
which we live and the gospel which 


Tim Harden 


must be proclaimed in this world. 
Hence Communism, modern drama, 
contemporary theology, and the mod- 
ern home are seen as areas of real- 
istic encounter for us in this day. As 
it is said in the brochure for our 
evening school: “We are gathered in 
the church to study together in order 
that we may more adequately prepare 
ourselves for the encounter that comes 
on Monday as we scatter, each to bear 
witness in the place of his service.” 

A selection from the titles of the 
courses we have offered will give an 
idea of the variety: 

The Synoptic Gospels 

Prayer, Its Use and Misuse 

The New You 

Romans 

The Apocrypha 

Christian Ethics 

History of the Reformation 

Modern Rivals to the Christian Faith 
Your Faith, Your Family, and You 
The Authority of the Bible 

The Gift of Power 

The Meaning of Worship 

The Dead Sea Scrolls 


We grow our own teachers 


One of the most heart-warming 
aspects of our adult program has 
been the development of teachers for 
these classes. We do not look for 
professional teachers, but for dedi- 
cated witnesses who are searching for 
an understanding of self and society. 
Our teachers are all busy people: 
doctors, lawyers, housewives, secre- 
taries. Because they are asked to 
serve for a period of only three months 
at a time, they are the more willing 
to take on a teaching assignment. 
They are recruited at least six to nine 
months prior to their period of serv- 
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ice, which gives them time to prepare 
well in advance. 

It is a stated policy that one new 
teacher be enlisted for both morning 
and evening sessions in each quarter, 
to insure a continuous teaching lead- 
ership. Teachers are asked to repeat 
a course only once, and are then re- 
quired to teach a related course, in 
order that they may gain a broader 
background and depth in a particular 
subject area. 

The program is producing its own 
leaders. Further, those adults who 
have taught are asking for oppor- 
tunities to teach again. They are ex- 
cited over the depths of meaning that 
are still to be discovered in the under- 
standing of our faith. They are inter- 
ested in the wealth of available bibli- 
cal material that is related to all areas 
of life. They are discovering the vast 
store of religious literature, a closed 
door to many within the church. They 
have a deepening awareness of the 
tremendous challenge that faces the 
church in our age. 

Because some of our people have 
caught the vision of the church as it 
exists in the concrete reality of life in 
Corpus Christi—in this place and time 
—they, like the early apostles, have 
felt that they are obligated to speak. 
They cannot remain silent. 


We use many resources 


As the director of Christian educa- 
tion, I have worked closely with each 
teacher in preparing a definite course 
outline well in advance. All our 
courses are pitched at the college 
level. Basic books by reputable schol- 
ars with varying viewpoints are selec- 
ted as background reading for the 
teacher. The books used in class are 
the same as those currently used. in 
many of our seminaries, and laymen 
do not find them any more difficult 
than do entering seminary students. 

Teaching methods are determined 
by the type of material to be studied, 
the personality of the teacher, and the 
number of students enrolled in a 
course. Seminars and. discussion 
groups are more common now than 
when the program first began, al- 
though some use is still made of the 
lecture method. 

The teachers agree that, before they 


can have an effective discussion, they 
must be sure the class understands 
the point at issue and the background 
material. Many teachers give outside 
assignments to class members. Buzz 
groups are often used in studying 
Bible passages.. Mimeographed out- 
lines of the lectures and materials 
covered have been prepared for the 
members in several courses. The his- 
tory classes use some of the excellent 
films on Luther and Calvin. 

“Your Faith, Your Family, and 
You” is a closed seminar and the 
only course that at present engages 
outside leadership. Speakers from the 
local family counseling agency lecture 
on marriage, divorce, teen-agers, sex, 
and the role of the family in today’s 
society. The week following each lec- 
ture a discussion on its contents is led 
by a member of the class. 

At the close of each quarter the 
Adult Council, made up of the teach- 
ers, meets to evaluate the courses and 


to suggest ways of improving teach- ~ 


ing methods and materials. Often a 
course will point to an apparent need 
for study in a related field. For ex- 
ample, a course on “The Authority of 
the Bible” became a necessity as a 
result of a historical and critical ap- 
proach to the Old Testament, an 
analysis of the synoptic gospels, and 
a study of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Sunday-evening programs are popular 


On Sunday evenings, fifty per cent 
of our congregation of 670 communi- 
cant members come to the School of 
Christian Living. The young people 
meet in the Pioneer and Senior High 
Fellowships. Three music education 
classes are offered for beginners, pri- 
maries, and juniors. These groups sing 
on alternate Sunday evenings at the 
worship service in the sanctuary. 
Nursery care is provided for pre- 
school children. 

The brief sanctuary service, from 
6:00 to 6:15, planned and led by lay- 
men, is a preparation for study 
through an endeavor to understand 
ourselves—who we are and what we 
do when we gather as the body of 
Christ. 

Even the study, 6:20-7:10, and eat- 
ing together, 7:15-8:00, are considered 
acts of worship. “The breaking of 


World peace is everybody's job 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 


peace must be constructed.” 


These words from the UNESCO Charter challenge the 


churches to develop a program of study and action for peace. This year, councils of churches 


from coast to coast are leading the way in such an effort; the Journal's special issue on 


international affairs serves as a major document in that program. Copies are available at 


rates listed on page 1. 
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bread at our evening meal is son} 
thing more than just gathering to e 
It was at an evening meal that t 
Lord’s Supper was instituted. In su 
a manner, that which was comm 
was made holy; that which was or¢ 
nary was blessed and made es 
ordinary. So it is with this meal. He 
as those families who have been ¢ 
apart for service in Christ’s name, 
break bread together in the expe) 
tancy of revelation. We are fed «| 
of the mercy of a loving Father. W 
are nourished for his service. In t) 
words of the Negro spiritual, we aj) 
called to “break bread together _ i) 
our knees.” We close the evening by 
the dedication of our lives to tl 
tasks of the week ahead. | 


Other leaders are emerging 


One criterion of a program of adu’ 
is the extent to which it encourag 
laymen to take responsibility for 
dren’s and youth groups. From th 
standpoint, ours is a successful pri 
gram. This is because the emphasis | 
all of our courses has been the unde| 
standing of our role as disciples | 
Christ in this time. Many of our peop) 
realize that something was lacking » 
their own education as children in tl 
church; they have seen a new respor 
sibility for communicating a_ livir 
gospel to their children. They 2a 
looking at the children’s curricul 
with the scrutiny of a higher criti) 

Because our parents are developir 
a deepening spiritual responsibility + 
the community of God, they are voj 
unteering for service in the yout 
program and the children’s depar' 
ments. Those of us who recru 
teachers are finding more receptive 
ness to our requests. If such resul’ 
are evident after only one year, w 
believe that the time will come w 
recruitment will no longer be a prok 
lem but a pleasure. 

We know that we must continue t 
study and plan in order to improv 
and broaden the basic program w 
have just begun. If the doctrine of th 
priesthood of believers is to 
a reality in their lives, lay peopl 
must be given an opportunity to ful 
fill their rightful role as disciples 
the living Lord. This means that th 
church not only has a church schoo! 
it is a school. What we learn in th 
church must relate to living in th 
world, for in the church we are tryin 
to prepare ourselves to live as Chris 
tians in the world. In our adult pro 
gram it is the living Lord we seek, i 
order that the gospel we proclaim ma 
be a living reality in the lives of ou 
people. Our curriculum is life—if 
lived in relation to Jesus Christ. 
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: program? 


by Myra McKEAN 


Methodist children’s work leader, 
Niles, Michigan 


Ewe O’CLOCK, Larry!” called 
Marge Forsman. “You asked me to 
tell you when it was five.” Her son 
Doug and his friend Larry had been 
playing together that Saturday after- 
noon, and five o’clock meant it was 
time for Larry to go home. 

“See you in church tomorrow,” said 
Doug, as Larry struggled into his 
wraps. “Let’s see if we can change 
the water in the aquarium. Let’s clean 
it up good.” 
| “Sure,” agreed Larry. “Let’s get 
there before anyone else and do it 
then.” - 

“Anyone except Mrs. Ellis,” cor- 


rected Doug. “You know she’s always. 


there first.” 

“Tf Mr. Sam has put that longer 
handle on the dipping net, the way he 
said he would, we’ll be the first ones 
to use it. Won’t that be great?” 
Larry’s enthusiasm was mounting. 

Doug reminded his friend, “You’d 
better talk it over with your folks to- 
night, Larry, so you can get to church 
real early.” 

“T will,” promised Larry. “And I’ll 
call you before I go to bed,” adding in 
a lowered voice, “if I can.” 

After Larry had left, Doug came 
into the kitchen, where his mother was 
Preparing the evening meal. “Mom,” 
he confided, “Larry and I want to 
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George Adkins 


clean out the aquarium in our Sunday 
school room before class tomorrow. 
I don’t suppose you and Dad and Sue 
would be ready in time to leave early 
enough, would you? Clare’s dad 
teaches a class, so Clare is always 
early. He gets to do everything.” 

“T think this is a good matter for our 
family council to consider,” said 
Doug’s mother understandingly. “But 
let’s wait till after supper, shall we?” 

“Six months ago,” mused Marge 
Forsman, “I would speedily have dis- 
missed as unimportant the idea of get- 
ting to church school early enough for 
the baby of the family and his pal to 
clean an aquarium. But since the 
parents’ forum discussions at church 
last fall, Fred and I have done con- 
siderable thinking and reading. We’ve 
made use of the family council a num- 
ber of times. Now let’s see what it 
ean do for us in this matter of four 
people rising extra early on a Sunday 
morning to accommodate one.” 

Marge found herself trying to 
evaluate the problem. Was this a vital 
decision or merely the whim of two 
boys who sparked each other in a de- 
sire to outdo a peer? Larry’s and 
Doug’s words kept running through 
her mind, as did certain statements 
she remembered from the parents’ 
forum: “Children grow into real 


(i.e, whole) persons as they are 
treated as real persons by adults who 
are themselves real persons.” “Chil- 
dren will come to exercise the same 
respect, consideration, and thought- 
fulness for others as they are ac- 
corded.” 

That evening the family council 
went into action. Doug stated the 
problem. The aquarium in the pri- 
mary room needed attention. He and 
Larry wanted to get to church school 
very early the next morning in order 
to take care of it. Neither could do 
so unless their families were willing 
to cooperate by going early, too. 

“How early?” asked Sue. 

“What will the rest of us do all that 
time?” queried Tom. 

“I could take Doug and Larry early 
if the rest of you are willing to come 
with Larry’s family,” suggested Marge. 
“It would be a full car for them.” 

It was Tom who made the prize sug- 
gestion. “Why doesn’t someone call 
Mrs. Ellis and ask if the boys can look 
after the aquarium tomorrow. If she 
says yes, then find out what time they 
need to be there.” 

A few minutes later Doug and Mrs. 
Ellis were talking on the telephone. 
Mrs. Ellis was saying, “I am so glad 
you called. It will be a big help if 
you and Larry look after the aquarium 
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tomorrow, Doug. Clare has been 
coming early with his father and doing 
it whenever it needed to be done. But 
I am sure that often he would rather 
do something else. He can explain 
about the temperature of the water 
and other things he has learned. If 
you and Larry are there half an hour 
before class starts, that would be 
plenty of time. You can finish up 
while the other boys and girls are 
busy in the interest centers. Will you 
let Larry know that I am depending 
on you two?” 

“Clare can help if he wants to,” 
volunteered Doug seriously. 

Thus it was that the two boys and 
Marge left home before the other 
members of their families, and the 
aquarium in the primary room was 
taken care of on Sunday morning 
by Doug and Larry, with the benefit 
of Clare’s experience. Furthermore, 
plans were made to post an aquarium 
chart, giving the names of those who 
would like to help in this way and a 
set of procedures for doing so. But 
of even greater significance were the 
feelings of a seven-year-old toward 
his friends, his family, his church, and 
himself because of the manner in 
which this matter of concern to him 
had been handled by those whom it 
involved. 


Primary children have needs 


The urge to grow up and be re- 
spected as a person is very strong in 
aprimary child. It is accompanied by 


Primary children 
like to do 

things 

for themselves. 
At the same time 
they are learning 
to work 
cooperatively 

as a group. 
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the desire for a degree of indepen- 
dence which is evidenced in such re- 
marks as, “I know how to do it” or 
‘Tet me do it myself.” 

Primary children are learning to 
work cooperatively with a group. 
They will develop in this ability as 
adults provide opportunity for them 
to work happily with others. A good 
church program for primary boys and 
girls is one which helps them find 
satisfaction in widening circles of so- 
cial living. This is basic to religious 
growth. It is the second part of the 
Great Commandment and the Golden 
Rule in action. 

“We're making a diorama of David 
and his sheep on the hillside,” de- 
clared Susan on her return from vaca- 
tion church school one noon. “We’re 
making it in a big cardboard box.” 

“And who, may I ask, is ‘we’?” in- 
quired Mother with interest. 

“O, Tom and Bruce and Ellen and I. 
Karen wasn’t there today. She went 
to the hospital to have her brace ad- 
justed. But she’s going to make some 
sheep at home. We'll tell the story 
and let the others see our picture 
when it’s ready. I bet they’ll like it.” 
She paused for breath, then continued, 
“We may even decide to share it with 
the fourth-graders.” 

Primary children are beginning to 
think in terms of “we” as well as “I.” 
Six- and seven-year-olds are just be- 
ginning to understand that others find 
joy and hurt in the same things they 
do. Eight-year-olds are able to put 
themselves in another person’s place 


and consider another’s feelings. 

“George won’t be here any more] 
announced Thad one Sunday mornin] 
“He’s moving to North Carolina. He} 
go to a school and a church he neve 
saw before. He won’t know anyor 
there but his family.” 

“We'll miss George,” said Mrs. Oli) 
“He is such a good helper. It won) 
take him long to make new friends ij 
his new church and school. 


to help him while he is moving an} 
until he gets acquainted in Nort| 
Carolina. Let’s think about it to} 
gether.” 
Later that morning, when the chi 
dren were together in a group, Mr: 
Olin asked Thad to share the new) 
about George. Then she raised thi 
question, “If you were moving awa’ 
to a new home, what would help yo) 
to be happy until you were able to fing 
new friends there?” j 
“T’d like a game I could play by my} 
self,” suggested Anne. 
“Or a new book I could read,” added 
Nora. 
‘Td like to get a letter from m} 
friends,” said Paul. 
“T’d like someone to go along witl 
me,” asserted Bruce. 
“Is there something we can do t 
help George while he and his famil 
are moving?” asked Mrs. Olin. 
Many suggestions were made. 
children finally decided on a “Surpri 
Box,” containing a surprise package 
for each day of the week. That woulc 
cover the days of travel and those im- 
mediately following. Thus was in- 
itiated a project in friendly concerr 
for one of their group at a time ol 
special need. 
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Fellowship offers security 


_ Primary children find security in 
i selonging to a group. Within the 
\thurch school they need an environ- 
nent built around their interests and 
abilities, with opportunities to inves- 
tigate, experiment, work out prob- 
‘ems, and worship. The class should 
oe small enough (under twenty-five) 
to allow each child to participate and 
express himself, with the help of sym- 
pathetic, imaginative teachers who are 
vat ease with children of this age. 
Friendly contacts with other members 
of the church staff—the minister, di- 
rector of Christian education, sexton, 
organist—and an opportunity to join 
with other groups in meaningful serv- 
‘ice projects help to extend the child’s 
ese of belonging to the wider church 
fellowship. 

Primary children are drawn into 
closer fellowship with the church 
through their parents. The child may 
help his mother or father with some 
church responsibility, such as arrang- 
ing a room for a meeting, decorating 
the sanctuary for a special service, de- 
livering flowers to someone who is ill, 
folding bulletins for the worship serv- 
ice, and in countless other ways. He 
may be included in his family’s plans 
to entertain the minister in their 
home, or in some festivity connected 
with the church. On special occasions, 
as at Christmas, he may attend all or 
part of the Sunday-morning service 
with his parents. 


Additional teaching experiences are 
offered : 


To help primaries grow and de- 
velop an appreciation for Christian 
values, churches provide a variety 
of group experiences for primaries. 
Some churches find it possible to ex- 
tend the regular Sunday-morning 
‘church school session to two or more 
‘hours with the same children in at- 
tendance for the entire time. A longer 
Session enables teachers to develop 
'some activities and add others, there- 
by enriching the planned study unit. 
In addition to the regular Sunday- 
morning session, many churches offer 
additional sessions for primary chil- 
dren at other convenient times, such 
as Sunday afternoon, Saturday, or a 
weekday after sehool. The purpose 
of these sessions is to continue or sup- 
‘plement the Sunday program. 

_ Another enriching experience for 
primary children is the vacation 

ch school, which meets on con- 
secutive days for a period of from two 
to eight weeks. Here again much 
More can be accomplished than in the 

eekly Sunday session. 

Ideally, the same workers should 
Serve in each of the primary sessions, 
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If a children’s choir is a primary 
joint planning by the choir director 


Ray Shaw 


but of course this is not always pos- 
sible. It is important, however, that 
all workers with primary children 
understand what takes place in the 
various sessions and the relation of 
each to the church school program. 
Teaching materials used should be 
those prepared or recommended by 
the denominations, such as the Co- 
operative Vacation Church School 
texts. 

Some churches have a children’s 
choir as a primary department activ- 
ity. To avoid any conflict of time or 
interest between this and other church 
school activities, there should be joint 
planning on the part of the choir di- 
rector and the person in charge of the 
primary program. Each activity has 
its place, and each can enrich the 
other. 


Extend the program to the 
neighborhood 


The church school program for pri- 
maries may be extended to small, in- 
formal groups that meet during the 
week, under the voluntary leadership 
of parents or other concerned adults. 
The meeting place for such a group 
may be anywhere in the neighborhood 
that is convenient for those interested 
—in homes and back yards, a park or 
public playground, or on church pre- 
mises if they are not in use at the 
time. 

For the most part, these will be 


after-school play groups where chil- 


department activity, there should be 
and the primary department leader. 


dren and parents continue the fellow- 
ship which they have come to enjoy at 
church. Here, too, there will be valu- 
able learning experiences, as children 
are helped to grow in relationships 
and mothers have a chance to broaden 
their own understanding of their chil- 
dren’s needs. Guidance to the leaders 
of such groups is available in the 
“Let's” series of booklets, published by 
the National Council of Churches,’ 
and similar publications, as well as 
from church school teachers and su- 
pervisors. 

Besides providing additional mean- 
ingful experiences for primary-age 
children, neighborhood groups are im- 
portant as a means of attracting the 
children of unchurched families, and 
eventually drawing them into the fel- 
lowship of the church. Reaching out 
to those who have no church home is 
an important responsibility of the 
membership and staff of every local 
church. 


Mrs. McKean’s series of articles on 
the various types of church programs 
for children will conclude in the Febru- 
ary issue with one on juniors. Following 
this there will be a series of articles, 
written by various authors, on the Sun- 
day-morning church school program. 


'The “Let’s ” Series of guides for primary 
and junior leaders: “Let's Play,” BB04, 
70¢; “Let’s Go Exploring,” BBO04 60¢, and 
‘Let's Teach Through Group Relations,” 
BB04, 80¢, from the Office of Publication 
and Distribution, National Council of 
Churches, Box 301, New York 10, N.Y. 
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A HUMORIST once said that, in our 
age of rapid advance, you have to 
run like mad to keep standing still. 
The same thing may be said of the 
vacation church school. Little more 
than half a century ago, three dedi- 
cated New York men brought a hand- 
ful of children into a “Bible class,” 
primarily to keep them off the 
crowded city streets during the sum- 
mer months. Today, in the metropoli- 
tan area, 1500 teachers serve more 
than 32,000 children of many races 
and backgrounds enrolled in the vaca- 
tion schools. Most schools operate for 
four weeks; but many run for the 
entire summer, and some in the after- 
noon as well as in the morning. In 
other areas of the country, one sees 
the same steady growth. The vacation 
church school is now accepted as an 


Photograph 
used on the 
posters 

and post cards 
available 

from the 
National Council 
of Churches 

for promotion 
of 1960 
vacaticn 

church schools. 
See footnote on 
page 17. 
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integral part of the total Christian 
education program, 

But because of its general accep- 
tance, there is danger that vacation 
church school will be taken too much 
for granted, and that consistent and 
imaginative promotion may be neg- 
lected. Some public relations consult- 
ants say that you have to promote at 
least nine times before you begin to 
see results, but church groups some- 
times settle for an announcement in 
the bulletin and a letter! 

Actually, every means of promotion 
should be used to “sell” the idea of 
vacation church school to children, 
parents, and the general public. First, 
the vacation school must be presented 
to church people as an important facet 
in the whole Christian education 
program. Second, it may be envisioned 


as part of a city-wide effort to giv) 
guidance, good leadership, and fui 
to children in the summer monthg 
and thus help to combat juvenile de} 
linquency. (In New York, vacatioi) 
church schools are included in th@ 
Mayor’s report on summer program} 
aimed at combatting juvenile delin} 
quency, along with youth programs} 
day camps, play schools, and recre‘) 
ational activities.) 


The newspapers cooperate 


Promotion in New York beginj 
months before the schools actually) 
start, and is directed to the adult com. 
munity as well as to the children} 
After the Vacation School Committec 
meets early in the spring to set dates! 
suggest a theme, and make recom-| 
mendations for courses of study, pre- 
liminary announcements are sent t¢ 
every pastor and church school super- 
intendent, and also to area and neigh- 
borhood newspapers. These news re- 
leases point up the theme and scope 
of the program, the number of chil- 
dren expected to enroll, the cooper- 
ating churches, and the names of vaca- 
tion school chairmen and committee 
members. Wherever possible, pic- 
tures are included for neighborhood 
papers. 

Incidentally, the newspapers co- 
operate in many ways during the 
school term. Vacation school leaders 
send to the newspapers items about 
field trips, special projects, neighbor- 
hood activities, and other interesting 
programs. Where special services are 
held for parents or colorful programs 
are arranged, the neighborhood news- 
paper may also send a photographer. 
In several instances, a full-page 
spread has been used for the Satur- 
day edition of the paper, with pictures 
of children working on a variety of 
projects. When a release promoting 
a special program has been given to 
the papers, there is always a follow-up 
story, telling who took part in the 
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i ogram, how much money was raised 
r the project, where the money will 
), what further activities are plan- 
‘id, and other items of interest. 
. the editor gets a note of 


janks from the teachers, and some- 
mes one from the children, for his 
‘joperation and help in publicizing 
_e program. 


e use posters, bulletins, and letters 


As the time draws near for the 
Jhool to open, letters and mimeo- 
/aphed bulletins giving dates, theme, 
id suggested courses are again sent 
| pastors, former vacation school 
/incipals, denominational offices, and 


terested individuals. Samples of 
‘omotional post cards and posters 
| eetien included. (These are avail- 
jle from the National Council of 
hurches.’) In order to avoid as many 
rogram conflicts as possible, infor- 
lation about vacation school dates 
id special programs are usually sent 
| the public library, school officials, 
te Parks Commission, and other 
Sencies that operate summer pro- 
rams. 

|Posters are used in abundance for 
aurch bulletin boards, store win- 
bws, and house windows. Several 
ears ago, car cards were displayed 
1 buses and subways as well as 
aurches. However, the weight of the 
ardboard made mailing inconvenient 
ad expensive, so that in recent years 
aper posters have been used instead. 
|One group has experimented with 
ar stickers saying, “Attend Vacation 
lhurch School”; these were displayed 
h church members’ cars. Children 
rere also encouraged to make posters 
romoting aspects of the vacation 
thool, which were then displayed 
i neighborhood stores and libraries. 
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troadeasting stations cooperate 


Radio and television have provided 
everal opportunities to tell the vaca- 
ion school story. During the past 
ummer “The Fourth R,” a religious 
elevision series for children in New 
fork, gave programs that were re- 
ated to the vacation school theme, 
God’s World,” presenting various 
pects of God’s wonders in nature. 
‘he “give-away,” a mimeographed 
ulletin of directions for making some 
f the items shown on the program, 
vas in great demand by vacation 
chool teachers. On the first Sunday 
£ vacation school, pupils from one 


"The 1960 vacation church school posters, 

ost cards (with the same design as the 
esters), and promotion leaflets to be sent 
0 families are already available. Order 
rom the Office of Publication and Dis- 
ribution, N.C.C., Box 301, New York 10, 
1.Y. Prices: posters, 10¢c each; post cards 
1.50 per 100; leaflets $2.75 per 100. 
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school were brought in to tell about 
their program and show some of the 
projects being carried out, and a spe- 
cial plea was made for children to 
attend the vacation school. 

In other cities, also, interesting pos- 
sibilities have been worked out with 
the broadcasting stations. In Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, some years ago, the 
radio station gave time for the pres- 
entation of prize stories written by 
children in the vacation school. In 
Bethlehem, the fifth- and sixth-grade 
children present a radio worship serv- 
ice over the air, which sometimes in- 
cludes a dramatic skit. 

But even where these special events 
are not possible, most stations will 
carry spot announcements by the 
religious news editor. These an- 
nouncements should be carefully 
worked out in terms of time allotment 
—half a minute, one minute, or what- 
ever time is allowed—and sent to the 
station ahead of time, so that they may 
be worked into the regular program. 
A telephone call or personal visit to 
the program director at the station, to 
give him a little more information 


about the program, will be appreci- 
ated. He may be able to suggest other 
possibilities for promotion over the 
air. 


Training programs are promoted 


A second important phase of the 
vacation school program which must 
also be promoted aggressively are the 
training programs for teachers. Every 
year these teacher training programs 
include classes for age-group leaders 
and administrators, and special “how- 
to” sessions on music, dramatics, 
handwork activities, and recreation. 
There is some personal solicitation 
by telephone, but most of the promo- 
tion is done on a larger scale. Again, 
letters and mimeographed informa- 
tion about the dates, theme, suggested 
courses of study, and general pattern 
for the training sessions go to minis- 
ters, directors, church school superin- 
tendents, vacation school principals, 
denominational executives, and teach- 
ers who have attended the school in 
previous years. 

(Continued on page 43) 


The vacation 
church school 
may be 

thought of 

as part of a 
city-wide effort 
to give guidance, 
good leadership, 
and fun 

in the 

summer months 
to many children 
who have 

more leisure 
than they know 
what to do with. 
It is also a 

way of reaching 
unchurched 
children. 


Edward Wallowitch 
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The Board in Action 


How should the local church Board of Christian Education function? 


by William $. HOCKMAN 


Minister of Christian Education, 


First Presbyterian Church, Glen Falls, New York 


The following article comes out of 
the experience of an outstanding min- 
ister of Christian education. Mr. Hock- 
man has made notable contributions 
to Christian education, particularly in 
the fields of administration and of 
audio-visual materials and techniques. 
He does not intend that this statement 
shall be regarded as a blueprint for 
the operation of a Board of Christian 
Education. Rather, he hopes that it will 
help churches think through their own 
educational needs and provide for ef- 
fective administration. 

THE EDITORS 


le BOARD of Christian Educa- 
tion in a local church does not intui- 
tively know what it is supposed to do 
or how to carry out its functions. 
There must be some other agency— 
another board, the congregation, the 
pastor, someone—to direct this whole 
process. It’s not automatic; and just 
to start out and make up your mind 
where you are going as you go along 
can be time-killing, frustrating, and 
downright disastrous. 
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Who creates the Board? 


A Board of Christian Education 
must have some kind of parent organ- 
ization. This may be the congrega- 
tion itself, or some board or commis- 
sion created by and responsible to the 
congregation. In my denomination it 
happens to be the Session. The con- 
gregation hands full responsibility for 
all education to the Session. Occupied 
with many things and unable to do 
everything directly, the Session elects 
a Board of Christian Education to be 
responsible to it for all phases of 
Christian education. This includes 
class teaching as well as the train- 
ing of leaders for the church school 
and all club and fellowship organiza- 
tions of youth. 

Certainly the Board should elect 
its own officers, many or few. It will 
need to appoint its own subcommit- 
tees and indicate if their function is 
administrative, investigative, referral, 
or all three. The subcommittees will 
need to know whether they are to ac- 
complish some task or report on some 
action which the Board itself should 
take on either policy or administra- 
tion. To illustrate: the subcommittee 


The Director of Christian Educatio} 
meets with a subcommittee. This pictuil 
is taken from “Meet Bill Hayden,” a fil 


filmstrip is available from Frank Bec, 
Film Productions, Inc., 3426 Bay Fro) 
Place, Baldwin, New York, for $12.0) 


on youth may actually supervise th 
youth program through its supervisio} 
of advisers to the youth fellowship; o 
it may be the committee of the boar} 
to which all questions concerning th} 
youth program of the church are rej 
ferred for study, investigation, an) 
then report to the Board. It could b} 
both, of course. But a subcommitte 
must always know what its function ij 
—that’s essential to smooth operatior 

The parent organization will usuall) 
determine the way new members ar} 
to come onto the Board. The Boar} 
itself may elect them, or it may nomi} 
nate them to the parent body for elec; 
tion. It seems to me, after long ex) 
perience with Boards in four differin) 
situations, that it is best for the Boar 
to leave the electing to the paren 
body. If this body wishes, the Boar( 
can present to it a list of nomination) 
from which elections are made. Afte 
election, it would seem best for th: 
parent and electing body to notify th; 
person of his election, and for th 
Board to welcome the new membe’ 
to his position on the Board. 


Who are its members? 


Of whom should the Board be com: 
posed? This brings us close to the 
question of just what categorical func- 
tion the Board is to have in the tota 
life of the church. If the Board is t 
be a policy-deciding body, as it car 
well be and often is in the large: 
churches which have adequate ad- 
ministrative staffs, then the Boarc 
ought to be composed of church mem- 
bers who have the qualities, insights 
and interests needed for such policy 
decisions. These may be school prin. 
cipals, schoolteachers, college pro: 
fessors, denominational or council staf 
members, or other persons with spe- 
cial qualifications. 

If, on the other hand, the Board ii 
to be administrative in function, 0: 
quasi-administrative, then its mem- 
bers will need to be of a somewha 
different type. To make this quit 
clear: If the job of the Board is t 
determine educational policy for ad. 
ministrative people, then the Boar« 
should be composed, according to my 
experience, of people from the con. 
gregation who have a deep concern fo! 
education in all its aspects and whe 
are not involved in detailed admin. 
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stration at a time when objective 
oolicy decisions need to be made. Ob- 
viously, those immediately in charge 
of carrying out a program will find it 
lificult to back off and look objec- 
tively at some aspect of long-range 
slanning or policy. 

However, when the Board is 
sharged with carrying through the 
srogram of education, then it would 
seem we Shall need on our Board peo- 
ple who are involved in this work. On 
this type of Board I would expect to 
(nd departmental principals, a teacher 
or two, the church school superinten- 
jent, as well as several people from 
other boards, such as_ trustees, 
Jeacons, elders. These people would 
not sit on a Board which deals with 
policy only. Such a Board would be 
composed of top people from the con- 
gregation, in addition to several per- 
sons from other boards who would act 
as unofficial liaison agents. 

_ Whatever the main function of the 
Board, it will operate best if it has a 
regular time of meeting and if there 
is either a set agenda or a special 
agenda for each meeting. Unless 
Board meeting dates are set, the 
Board will find other meetings crowd- 
ing it off the calendar. Unless the 
Board has an agenda, it will wander in 
general discussion and not get its work 
done. 


Who heads the Board? 


Where there is a director of Chris- 
tian education, he should be related to 
the Board as its executive officer. He 
carries into effect what the Board de- 
cides and plans. His work begins 
when the Board adjourns. In the 
meeting he may express himself 
freely, but not vote. While he is the 
Board’s “professional” adviser and its 
executive, he will also be its informal 
leader and “educator.” This will be 
especially needful in situations where 
Boards are beginning their work, or 
where they are shifting from one 
major function to another. 


In his role as educator of the Board, 


the director will bring to it the best 


thinking of his denomination through 
Magazines, books, and pamphlets. In 
addition, he will keep members 
abreast of the best thinking and prac- 
tice in the general field of the church 
and its educational work. Most of all, 
he will encourage his Board to look 
ahead and to anticipate the advances 
in leadership, budget, plant, and policy 
which the church needs to make. 

_As the director turns to his work 
(after the Board meeting), he will be 
conscious of. the backing which the 
Board gives him at all times. He will 
interpret his function in the whole 
educational effort of the church in the 
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light of the Board’s decisions and 
policies. He will perform the impor- 
tant task of indicating to all leaders in 
the church’s educational program that 
the Board is the sponsor and inter- 
preter of their work; that it seeks to 
help them in all its aspects, from ad- 
equate curriculum to adequate class- 
room lighting. The Board’s backing 
is especially important in the matter 
of adequate financial support for edu- 
cation. Here it has the prestige to lay 
requests before those concerned with 
total budget. 

In churches where there is no di- 
rector, the church school superinten- 
dent becomes, in a very real sense, his 
counterpart. For instance, in a major 
denomination the job description of 
the church school superintendent can 
actually become that for the director, 
when one is hired. When that hap- 
pens, what becomes of the Sunday 
school superintendent? The best thing 
I know is for him to be designated by 
the proper authority as assistant to the 
director. Then the director of Chris- 
tian education and the superintendent, 
between them, can work out areas of 
special responsibility; and wisdom 
would indicate that the superintendent 
should have a very immediate admin- 
istrative relation with the church 
school. 


What are its functions? 


In the larger churches that have 
both Board and director, it seems to 
me there should be an administrative 
body as well as a policy-making body. 
Policy I would leave to the Board and 
the director, and general administra- 
tion (within the policies set by the 
Board) would be carried forward by 
the Church School Council, the Youth 
Council, and other bodies. It might 
be better to have an Educational 
Council, and have on it the heads of 
every “educational” effort and pro- 
gram of the church. The church 
school superintendent would be chair- 
man of the Council, unless it wanted 
to elect some other member to this 
post. Here would be decided ways 
and means. Here detailed plans would 
be formulated which would carry out 
general policy. 

To illustrate: The Board of Edu- 
cation, concerned with the congrega- 
tion’s need for specific information on 
the scope and depth of the educational 
program of the church, has decided 
to hold a general Open House on 
Education. It may even pick the date 
—well in advance, of course. Now the 
Board wants the congregation to get a 
worm’s-eye view of facilities, proc- 
esses, personnel, and other aspects of 
the church’s educational effort. That’s 
its goal. But it will now turn to the 
Educational Council to formulate de- 


tailed plans for this Open House, and 
expect it to carry these plans through. 
The Council will challenge every edu- 
cational unit of the church to interpret 
its work vividly and strikingly. In 
another situation, the Board might 
appoint several of its members to head 
up a general committee, which then 
would formulate and carry out Open 
House plans. 


In a certain church, hay rides were 
called into question as a proper activ- 
ity for the young people. The youth 
leader did not share this point of 
view, but parents and others pressed 
the point. It came up for discussion 
in a Session meeting. The Session 
passed the problem along to the Board 
of Education. The Board faced the 
matter as a policy decision—a vital 
and touchy one. It referred the mat- 
ter to its Subcommittee on Youth Ac- 
tivities. This committee met, then 
held a hearing to which parents, 
youth, and youth leaders were invited. 
After the hearing, the Subcommittee 
recommended to the Board that hay 
rides no longer be an approved social 
activity for the youth of the church. 
The young people protested vigor- 
ously. They asked to state their case 
before the whole Board. A meeting 
was arranged for this. The more the 
youth representatives talked, the more 
the Board was convinced that it should 
stand by its decision to ban hay rides. 
The whole matter ended when the 
Board’s final statement appeared in 
the weekly bulletin of the church, and 
everyone drew a sigh of relief. 


Here is another instance: The 
teaching staff of a small church was 
heavily sprinkled with teen-age teach- 
ers. The new director of Christian 
education faced a tough situation: she 
wanted to enlist adults for teaching, 
yet at the same time she wanted to 
conserve the interest of the young 
people. What to do? She laid the 
whole question before her newly 
formed Board, which struggled with 
the problem and worked out a solu- 
tion: as teachers in training, teen- 
agers could assist and substitute for 
regular teachers, but they could not 
hold classes in their own name and 
right. Today that church has a fine 
staff. Its young people are honored 
to be asked to become teachers in 
training, and quite a few of them have 
gone on into both public and Chris- 
tian education. In this case, the Board 
provided both the method and the 
machinery for handling an explosive 
situation. 

In summary, a Board will function 
effectively when it has been properly 
created, when it has the right relations 
with other church bodies, and when 
it understands what its work is and 
how to go about doing it. 
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Dez YOUR CHURCH have a 
satisfying, creative, and well-organ- 
ized program for its older adults? How 
does it compare with other commu- 
nity organizations, such as the “Y’s” 
and the municipal park departments, 
in its service to this important and 
ever-growing group of citizens? 

By and large, churches have not 
come to grips with the problem of 
serving their older members. Many 
churches are aware of the need, but 
do not know how to go about meeting 
it. In most churches, elderly persons 
are “integrated” into the total pro- 
gram, which usually means that no 
activities are planned specifically for 
them. 

It is good to have older people serve 
as ushers, treasurers, office assistants, 
committee members, and in other 
ways. However, it is also good to have 
an organization that serves their par- 
ticular interests. Given a program of 
their own, older people can increase 
their usefulness to the church and 
continue to grow as persons. 


Old folk want companionship 


To the question, “How do you like 
being retired?” most newly retired 
persons answer, “It was just dandy 
for the first three days. Since then I 
don’t know what to do with my time.” 
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Older adults are 
often people 

of spiritual depth 
and unusual 
intellectual) ability. 
They should 
always be treated 
with respect as 
adults and 

not in a 
sentimental or 
patronizing 
manner. 


Edward Wallowitch 


To be happy, one must keep physi- 
cally active and mentally alert. Yet as 
they reach retirement age, most in- 
dividuals are faced with a gradual 


lessening of physical activity and an. 


increasing amount of leisure time, 
which they are not prepared to handle. 
It is then that the need for companion- 
ship and social acceptance becomes 
greater than ever. The older adult 
wants to be wanted; he wants to 
participate in some satisfying, crea- 
tive enterprise. Moreover, he would 
like to have this experience in a con- 
genial group—preferably a peer group. 

It is important, therefore, that a 
church provide some sort of organiza- 
tion for older members which will 
satisfy their basic need to feel wanted 
and needed. As a rule, they feel more 
at home with people of their own age 
than with younger people. This is not 
to say that a mixed age group cannot 
be satisfying, but many older persons 
have difficulty in keeping up with a 
fast-moving program, especially one 
that involves late hours and physical 
exertion. The older member doesn’t 
want to be a spectator; nor does he 
enjoy being placed in a situation in 
which his age is magnified by com- 
parisons. Given a choice, therefore, 
he usually prefers to be in a group 
which provides stimulating activity at 
his own speed. 


For older adults— 


Let them organize their own group 


The first thing to do in organizing 
a group for older adults is to compil¢ 
a list of potential members. This may 


individuals and ask them to serve as 
a steering committee, to think through 
the many details involved in setting 
up the new organization. It is ex- 
tremely important that from here on} 
the planning be done by the older) 
people themselves, and that the} 
professional worker (or interested] 
younger layman) act merely as a) 
guide and resource person—not as an}, 
organizer. i) 

The'steering committee will do sev-}) 
eral things: discuss the best way tol 
reach prospective members; 1 


this meeting in order that members| 
may become better acquainted; pre-| 
pare an interest finder as a guide inj 
program planning; discuss plans for 
self-support of the organization. (This| 
is a matter of pride.) | 

At the first meeting, in addition} 
to filling out the interest finder,| 
members will appoint a temporary’ 
chairman to work with a nominating) 
committee (perhaps the steering com-! 
mittee) in drawing up a list of nomi-' 
nations for offices. In addition to the’ 
usual officers, there should be chair- 
men for program, worship, service, 
membership, social, and any other 
committees that may be needed. (Re- 
member that all these positions afford 
members an opportunity to be useful 
and wanted.) The group may also plan 
an order of procedure for monthly 
meetings, such as worship, business, 
program, and social hour. It may de- 
cide to have a “friendship hour” pre- 
ceding each meeting, to encourage 
friendships among those who do not 
have an opportunity to meet together 
at other times. 


Plan for special-interest groups 


The results of the interest finder 
will determine what and how many 
subgroups should be organized to pro- 
vide desired activities. People’s in- 
terests do not change. The man who 
has always had a keen interest in 
sports does not lose that interest at 
age sixty-five. He may find other men 
in the group who will want to join 
him in attending sports events or 
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watching games on television. Musi- 
cians will continue to love music, and 
‘may find that by getting together they 
can listen to hi-fi recordings or go to 
concerts. Art lovers may unite in vis- 
iting museums or private collections. 
It is quite probable that several 
persons will want to paint. Perhaps 
a teacher can be found to meet with 
the group and help them for a nominal 
fee. If no teacher is available, mem- 
bers may enjoy getting together and 
helping each other. It is very impor- 
tant that there be a room at the 
church where easels and paints may 
be left and canvases hung to dry, 
as painting equipment is too bulky to 
earry back and forth from home. 
| There is sure to be an interest in 
a drama club. Play-acting is not ex- 
clusively for the young; some of our 
outstanding actors are mature people. 
This group might read plays from 
scripts for its own enjoyment. Occa- 
sionally it might plan to produce a 
play for the larger group, or even for 
the congregation. If there is no one 
in the group who can direct the cast, 
perhaps someone from a_ nearby 
school who teaches drama or has 
studied it might be enlisted as coach. 
Choral reading is a very satisfying 
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a program of their own 


experience for older persons. Some- 
times a selection may be enriched 
with interpretative action. I watched 
a woman of seventy-eight interpret 
the Lord’s Prayer with beautiful mo- 
tions, her age and wealth of experience 
giving poignancy to the presentation. 

There are always those who are in- 
terested in crafts, but such classes 
should not be overdone. A crafts proj- 
ect is doomed to failure unless the 
instruction is competent and the 
participants are enthusiastic. Older 
people like to create something; they 
enjoy the surprise and pride which 
come from a challenge well met. Re- 
member, too, that the craft must not 
exceed the physical limitations of an 
individual. Someone with arthritic 
hands, for example, would not be able 
to do delicate textile painting. 

In general, these special-interest 
groups should lay stress on creative 
rather than passive activities. When- 
ever possible, leadership for them 
should come from within the group. 
Groups should meet at least once a 
week. Four interest groups meeting 
five times a month may seem like a 
great many meetings to the church 
staff, but not to the older person with 
leisure on his hands. 


by Lois ILLINGWORTH 


Enid, Oklahoma; é 
formerly a director of Christian education 


Educational buildings are now being 
planned with multipurpose rooms, and 
the “purpose” of the older adults 
should be remembered in the plan- 
ning. 


Activities for the whole group 


It is assumed that the church is 
offering courses in Bible and other 
aspects of religion for older people. 
If not, this should certainly be an 
important program element for this 
group. If church school rooms are 
crowded on Sunday morning, there is 
no reason why the older adults can- 
not meet at another time during the 
week. Some older members may be 
interested in joining small groups for 
prayer or Bible reading. Ministers 
should encourage and help those in- 
terested in doing “advanced” reading 
and study in religious areas. 

A newspaper written and produced 
by the whole group of older adults 
is a creative and emotionally satis- 
fying activity. It also serves to keep 
open a contact with members who are 
unable to come regularly to meetings. 
Through the paper, they continue to 
feel a part of the group. They can 
contribute news items, articles, or 
poems. The paper should include a 


Classes in 

Bible and other 
aspects of 

religion should 

be an important 
part of the 
program for 

older adults. 
Whether these 
should be separate 
from other classes 
in the adult depart- 
ment depends on 
the desire of 

the group and the 
organization of the 
school. If space 

is scarce, older 
adults can meet on 
some day other 
than Sunday. 


Mvthodist Board of 
Education 
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“Happy Birthday” column, with a re- 
minder to members to get in touch 
with each other on these occasions. 
Other personal items will include 
weddings of members’ children and 
grandchildren, births in the family, 
illnesses, and deaths. There will also 
be reports on the progress of the 
various interest groups, as well as 
important announcements. Both the 
writing and the printing (probably 
mimeographing) should be the work 
of the members themselves. 

If members are interested in learn- 
ing more about their community and 
are able to take short excursions, they 
might visit places of cultural, histori- 
cal, or sociological interest in the 
neighborhood. For example, they 
might study the architecture and 
stained-glass windows of some nearby 
church. Settlement houses, housing 
projects, hospitals, and other commu- 
nity projects offer possibilities. If there 
is another group for older adults in 
the community, an exchange visit 
would be valuable. Older people need 
to see what other older people are 
doing for themselves. 

Meetings of the whole group should 
be held at least once a month. The 
programs should be varied and inter- 
esting. Reports and demonstrations 
may be given from the special-interest 
groups. Outside speakers may be in- 
vited to talk on a subject of general 
interest. Motion pictures may be 
shown. Some of these may be films 
of religious interest, perhaps borrowed 
from the local council of churches. 
Commercial films on nearly any sub- 
ject desired may be obtained free of 
charge from the companies promoting 
the product or service—for example, 
travel films from shipping or airline 
companies. Occasionally a program 
may be devoted to music or art ap- 


preciation. And don’t forget the gold 
in your own churchyard. One of the 
funniest programs I ever sat through 
was given by the custodian of a large 
church, who related his back-stage 
experiences in keeping the church 
property clean and in repair. 


Use your community resources 


The availability of community re- 
sources will be a factor in planning the 
program. Materials and leadership, as 
well as ideas for group activities, may 
be obtained from many sources: your 
local church federation, ministerial 
alliance, or brotherhood agencies; 
libraries; Chamber of Commerce; 
police, fire, and park departments; 
radio and television companies; school 
and other churches; service organiza- 
tions such as the YWCA; and, in 
larger cities, the public relations sec- 
tion of the FBI. 

Various religious film companies 
will be glad to send brochures, and 
many churches have their own film 
libraries and files of information. The 
minister, director of religious educa- 
tion, organist, choirmaster, and mem- 
bers of the congregation—perhaps a 
member of the group itself—may have 
suggestions or leadership to offer. 

Additional program ideas can be 
secured from the following agencies: 


Gerontological Society, 660 South Kings- 
highway, St. Louis 10, Missouri 

Institute of American Genealogy, 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois 

International Associated Hobbies, 2252 
East 8th Street, Tulsa 4, Oklahoma . 

National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
160 Central Park South, New York 19, 
New York 

National Federation of Grandmothers’ 
Clubs of America, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


National Horseshoe Pitchers Associa’ ty 
of America, Crestline, California 


12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl} 
vania { 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Ver! 
mont Avenue, Evanston, Illinois } 


Treat them as adults 


In dealing with older people, churell 
workers must always remember tha 
they are dealing with adults. The su 
pervisor should be careful to cheel} 
the attitudes of those invited to helj) 
lead the program. Once I asked 4) 
talented young woman to help wit) 
a certain activity, and was horrified 
to hear her reply: “I would love td 
help, for I just adore little old people} 
don’t you?” Older people resent bein; 
treated as though they were senilé 
and childish, and justifiably so. The 
great majority of our older citizen 
are people of spiritual depth and in | 
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of experience to share with those 0} 
us who have not lived so long. i 

Older adults need a service program 
of their own, and will enjoy doing) 
something for others. They may builc 
a scholarship for a ministerial student 
They may work in a mission church 
But the type of service that appeal;| 
to them most is caring for bed pa- 
tients in the charity wards of hospitalk| 
or in homes—the sick who are poor) 
alone, and old. 

The secret of success in organizing 
the program is participation. Whereve 
possible, let the older adults plan anc 
run it themselves. They will profi 
from being a part of the church’s on- 
going program, just as the church will 
profit from their creative efforts. 
Older members want to feel useful. 
and they want something interesting 
to do. Why not give them a chance? 


What ak they don't want to go? 


O NE SUNDAY MORNING Johnny, 
aged nine, startled his parents by 
announcing that he wasn’t going to 
church school any more. The reason 
he gave was even more startling: 
“The teacher doesn’t like me.” 
Upon investigation, it turned out 
that Jonny’s real trouble was his in- 
ability to read easily from the Bible 
and other texts used in class. As a 
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result of his poor reading, Johnny was 
also a poor participant in class dis- 
cussions. Quite naturally, he felt left 
out of things. Once they understood 
his problem, Johnny’s teacher and 
parents were able to help him over- 
come his dislike for church school. 
Many children who decide that 
church school is “not for them” are 
like Johnny. The reasons they give 


by Douglas G. McKENZIE 


Minister of the Bower Hill Community Church 


(Presbyterian), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvaniz 


are not real ones, or they are invalid 

Any number of things may disin- 
cline a child toward church school 
attendance: the size or location of the 
classroom, the teacher’s tone of voice 
or mannerisms, the behavior of othe 
children in class, poor teaching, ar 
uninteresting program, his own sens¢ 
of inferiority or strangeness, his 
parents’ lack of interest. 
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If a child or 
youth refuses 
to come to 
church school, 
he may still 
| attend some 
i of the 
supplementary 
activities 
which offer 
opportunities 
for creative 
expression, 
such as the 
youth choir, 
drama workshop, 
 folk-dance group, 
arts and crafts 
| club, and 
social service 
projects. 


Max Tharpe, from Monkmeyer 


: 


_ Acchild may not like church school 
because he feels out of place there. 
He may be a newcomer to the group. 
He may not live in the neighborhood 
or may not attend the same school as 
tthe other children in his class. He may 
have come from a different social and 
racial background. He may be a slow 
learner or physically handicapped. Or 
he may just be excessively shy. What- 
ever the reason, he is unhappy be- 
cause he feels that he is different 
from the group and that they do not 
accept him. 

Some children have no clear idea 
why they don’t like church school. 
When this happens, it is well for 
parents to take a careful look at the 
quality of Christian education being 
offered. It may be that the program 
lacks clear objectives or that the ad- 
minstration creates problems. It may 
be that the curriculum is inadequate, 
that the teacher is poorly trained or 
unable to teach in an interesting way. 
Thus the child may feel quietly re- 
sentful at being deprived of a good 
Christian education. 


What should parents do? 


Several courses are open to parents 
who find that the Christian education 
program is not providing the best 
spiritual development for their child. 
For one thing, they can try to improve 
the program by offering their services 
as church school teachers or officers. 
This will help them find from the in- 
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side what the difficulty really is. As 
their own understanding of the prob- 
lem grows, parents can help their 
child to appreciate what the church 
school is trying to do and to be less 
critical of it. Also, as members of the 
church school staff, they have an 
opportunity to introduce the kind of 
reforms that will make the church 
school program more relevant and 
vital to the child’s needs. 

Parents may also take an active 
interest in what their child is doing 
in class and help him to get the most 
out of the study materials, worship 
services, and service projects. The 
child who is in the habit of telling his 
parents all about Sunday school and 
who feels free to discuss religious 
matters at home is not likely to feel 
that he is being forced into church 
school attendance. Rather, he will be 
encouraged to raise questions in class 
which may stimulate both the teacher 
and other members of the class to 
examine their faith more closely. The 
net result will be a higher level of 
teaching and greater personal involve- 
ment in the program on the part of 
everyone concerned. 

If a child is persistently unhappy 
with his group, it might help to trans- 
fer him to another class. This should 
not be done, however, without careful 
consultation between the child’s par- 
ents, his teacher and the department 
head, and the child himself, since it 
may not provide the solution of his 
basic problem, 


In the case of prolonged or vehe- 
ment opposition to church school, 
parents may feel that it is better for 
their child if he stops going to Sunday 
school for a while and attends the 
regular church service with them in- 
stead. To a young child, the adult 
service may mean no more than the 
fact that he is sharing in something 
that is important to his family. After 
a few Sundays, he may be quite ready 
to return to church school, where the 
training and fellowship are better 
suited to his level of understanding 
and need. 


The teacher’s role is important 


The role of the teacher in helping 
a child to overcome his dislike of 
church school is extremely important. 
Parents may have insight into their 
particular child’s problem, but an ob- 
servant and sympathetic teacher will 
have further insight by watching his 
behavior with the group. 

The responsibility of the teacher is 
twofold: he must adjust the relations 
of the child within the group so as to 
encourage his active participation, and 
he must present the study material in 
such a way as to capture the child’s 
attention and interest. A program in 
which the child is an active participant 
will hold his interest much longer 
than one in which he is merely a 
listener. It is important that the study 
material, as well as the teaching 
method, be of a high caliber and that 
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it meet the child’s understanding and 
interest. 

There must be close relations be- 
tween the church school and the home. 
Teachers should make it a point to 
visit a child who is having problems, 
not only to meet the family but to get 
to know the pupil as an individual. 
Frequent parent-teacher conferences 
will be helpful in sharing insights and 
suggesting remedial procedures. A 
party at the teacher’s home or an 
outing will help even more to establish 
friendly relations with individual chil- 
dren. Sometimes a twosome—just 
teacher and child—can do wonders in 
clearing up difficulties. By always 
maintaining friendly relations, the 
teacher will encourage the child to 
talk things over and perhaps find a 
clue to his own problem. 

In each instance the teacher should 
consult with the church school super- 
visor, and possibly with other teachers 
who may have similar problems. Shar- 
ing insights is always helpful and 
frequently productive of new methods 
of handling difficult situations. 


Special activities may keep them going 


The enthusiasm of other members of 
the family for their special-interest 
groups at church is often contagious. 
Thus an unhappy junior was induced 
to hold out until he was eligible for 
the high-school department because 
of the build-up it had been given by 
an older brother. In the same way, 
children are stimulated by family dis- 
cussions that come out of parents’ 
groups and church-related problems. 
Such conversations give children a 
sense of the larger purpose of the 
church and a certain pride in knowing 
that their families are a part of it. 

Children are rarely equally nega- 
tive about every phase of their church 
school program. There is always some 
activity they enjoy taking part in or 
some person they enjoy being with. 
An alert teacher will be aware of these 
interest areas and friendships, and will 
plan special projects around them. 

In addition, there are many supple- 
mentary opportunities for creative 
expression within the church school 
that can help to hold a child or young 
person through his problem period, 
such as the youth choir, drama work- 
shop, arts and crafts club, special 
study and discussion groups, social 
service projects, church athletic teams, 
and fellowship gatherings. Even if he 
refuses to go to church school, he may 
still associate with the church through 
one of these groups. Extracurricular 
activities cannot replace participation 
in the church school, but they provide 
Christian fellowship and an opportu- 
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nity for the practice of creative skills. 
Rebellion in children under the age 
of twelve can usually be straightened 
out with intelligent thought and 
action, but when a child reaches his 
teens the problem is vastly compli- 
cated by all sorts of outside pressures. 
The average teen-ager needs a 
strong motivation to continue going 
to church school. If his close friends 
do not attend, then he too will want to 
discontinue the practice, claiming that 
church school is a “bore” or that 
“nobody goes any more.” He may have 
no specific basis for his dislike; he 
simply lacks the courage to resist the 
pressure of his teen-age crowd. 


Teen-agers are real problems 


Sometimes a teen-ager will refuse 


to go to church school merely to assert _ 


his growing independence. This often 
happens in Christian families where 
the parents take church attendance 
very seriously. The teen-ager feels 
that he needs freedom to experiment 
with religious ideas so that they may 
become part of his own experience. In 
part this is wholesome, for it implies 
a stirring of personal conviction in the 
teen-ager. 

Teen-agers sometimes shock their 
parents by telling them that they no 
longer believe in Christianity. Parents 
usually become very alarmed or upset 
at this. Speaking of her daughter, one 
mother exclaimed, “Why did she have 
to go and do that! We’ve always set 
her a good example and been so care- 
ful to teach her how to lead a good 


Christian life.” Another mother re-_ 


acted to her son’s rebellion as though 
it were a terrible scandal. 

Both of these attitudes make the 
teen-ager’s rebellion appear worse 
that it really is. Scepticism in a young 
person can be a good thing; it marks 
his growth toward a mature concep- 
tion of the Christian faith and spells 
the end of many naive childhood be- 
liefs. A parent should be careful never 
to register shock when a teen-ager 
declares his unbelief. Rather. than 
voicing dismay and disappointment 
when a child professes heresy, he 
might just say quietly, “Well, son, 
that’s a very interesting viewpoint, but 
can you substantiate it?” 

The principal reason that most teen- 
agers reject Christianity is that they 
feel it is out of date and that it con- 
flicts with what science tells us about 
life on this earth. They will cite many 
examples from the Bible to buttress 
their argument that Christian faith is 
not relevant as a rule of life in modern 
times. In particular, they will point to 
the unscientific accounts of creation 
in the Old Testament, and will regard 


~ Parents should make it perfectii 


these as sufficient reason for rejectin’ 
the authority of the Bible as the Wor 
of God in the conduct of their live: 
The apparent conflict between science 
and the Bible will be resolved for th 
teen-ager as he comes to understan 
that the Bible talks about pri 
causes, while science is concerne¢ 
with secondary causes. e 


Let him study at home 


When all else fails, parents neec 
to work out some creative alternative; 
to church school attendance if they 
hope to retain their peace of mind an¢ 
self-confidence. Perhaps the bes' 
alternative is for the parents to say/ 
to their teen-ager: “We respect you 
objection to church school, and w 
think we understand your reasons for} 
not wanting to go even though 
don’t agree with them. So we wi 
stay at home with you and spend the 
same time studying Christianity to- 
gether.” Bt 


clear that watching television, reading 
the funnies, playing ball, or going fo 

a walk during this hour is not an 
acceptable alternative to church 
school attendance. If they will make 
the necessary effort to make the 
homestudy period worth while, and 
will follow the schedule regularly for 
a long time, the study can be very pro- 
ductive. When the son or daughter 
elects to return to church school he 
will not have dropped behind the class 
in its study. 

Another possibility is to allow the 
young person to attend another church 
school of his own choosing. This course 
sometimes solves the problem, even 
though it may divide the family de- 
nominationally. While this may dis- 
turb some parents, it is much better 
se not attending church school at 
all. 

If rebellion persists and no solution 
can be found that is agreeable to both 
parties, parents may have no choice 
but to grant their teen-ager temporary 
leave of absence from church school, 
in the hope that he will return in 
time by himself. In the meantime they 
should insist on his coming to church 
with them, or with his friends if this 
meets with less opposition. No parent 
ever feels satisfied with this solution, 
because he knows that it is risky to 
allow a child to give up church school. 
Yet if teen-agers are to be given 
freedom of choice, parents must be 
prepared to have them choose wrong- 
ly. Parents can only hope and pray 
that they will eventually return to the 
church school. Faith in God cannot 
be compelled; it will come when the 
teen-ager himself responds in faith to 
God’s grace. 
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Ibert Schweitzer 

'118-frame filmstrip, color, script, with 
r without 3344 rpm recording. Produced 
y Jerome Hill and Erica Anderson, 1958. 
lvailable from the producers, Room 515, 
860 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. Sale: 
30.00 with recording, $25.00 without. 
Prepared by the persons responsible 
or the full-length motion picture (avail- 
ble from Contemporary Films, 267 W. 
5th St.. New York 1, at a rental of $60 
olor, $40 b & w), this combination of 
tills and narration excerpts from the 
iim production follows the continuity of 
he original. All major aspects of 
;chweitzer’s childhood, maturation, and 
iecomplishments are covered, and certain 
nsights of his current mission in Africa 
elate to the 1959-60 overseas mission 
heme. 


It should not come as a surprise that_ 


he filmstrip bears many of the marks of 
raftsmanship found in the motion pic- 
ure. Pictorial qualities are exceptional; 
und the voice of Miss Anderson is pleas- 
ng, though a bit indistinct at a few 
joints. This latter condition may be due 
0 the limitations of sound recording and 
o the fact that our American ears are 
intrained in listening to voices from an- 
ther language background. Prime util- 
zation should not be affected greatly by 
his condition, however. Actually, the 
horough treatment and development of 
the material make it highly recommended 
for the inspiration of junior highs through 
idults, recommended for the same use 
with juniors as well as for the instruction 
of juniors through adults. 

(V-D; I-C-2, VI-A-4)+ 
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And the Child Grew series 


Four filmstrips averaging 25 frames, 
color, scripts, guides, with four 3344 rpm 
recordings. Produced by Church-Craft 
Pictures, 1958. Available from some de- 
nominational film libraries and other 
Church-Craft dealers. Sale: $25.00 com- 
plete, $7.00 each filmstrip with recording. 

In a New Home opens with God’s di- 
rection to Joseph to take his family to 
Egypt, covers the trip, and concludes with 
the return to Nazareth. 


On a House Top describes Jesus’ daily 
life as a boy, following normal routine 
and highlighting instances of family wor- 
ship. 

Up to God’s House concentrates on 
Jesus’ religious life as a boy, including 
sabbath observance, synagogue school, 
and the Feast of Booths at Jerusalem. 


In the Temple-Church deals with Jesus’ 
experiences in Jerusalem at the age of 
twelve, encompassing the journey to the 
Temple as well as the conversations there 
that so amazed his elders. 


Eight committees evaluated one or 
more parts of this series and seemed to 
agree on several points: The visuals are 
pleasing and accurate in most respects. 
The script’s attempt to tackle only one 
idea at a time with the target audience is 
wise, as is the producer’s realization that 
even between kindergarten and primary 
levels there is enough maturation differ- 
ence to warrant separate vocabularies 
and pacings in the narrative. Nonetheless, 
the scripts beg a few questions of ac- 
curacy and interpretation. For example, 
viewers are offered a “might-have-been” 
approach which omits references to any 
of Jesus’ siblings. Whether or not the 
“niceness” of Jesus will appeal to pri- 
maries is also questionable. Six of the 
committees advised revision of the scripts 
and felt the recordings were too monot- 
onous or slowly paced. (The producer 
contends this rate of narration is sub- 
stantiated by privately commissioned 
educational studies.) Generally, the film- 
strips are acceptable for the instruction 
and discussion stimulation of kinder- 
garteners and primaries in most denomi- 
nations. All teachers will want to share 
the fact included in the scripts that these 
materials deal largely with possible but 
not firmly established backgrounds. 

(II-A-1; III-A-2)+ 


Are You Popular? 


11-minute motion picture, color or b & 
w, guide. Produced by Coronet Films 
and revised, 1958. Available from some 
denominational plus university and other 
educational film libraries. Rental rates 
will vary. 

Teen-aged Caroline and Wally seem to 
have the personality traits that make 
them welcome and popular in almost any 
group. Their examples of friendliness, 
consideration, and interest in others 
center around Caroline’s acceptance in a 
school new to her and the incidents lead- 


jIndicates subject area or areas used by 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide to classi- 
fy church-related A-V materials. This 
“standard in its field” gives evaluations of 
2500 motion pictures, sound and silent film- 
strips, slides, and recordings, in addition to 
other materials. 


ing to her first date in its social setting. 

Short, yet fairly comprehensive, the 
film is recommended as a discussion 
stimulator with junior highs, senior highs, 
and their parents. Perhaps the elders 
will benefit most from its use, since the 
treatment points up the potential effects 
of an understanding home atmosphere. 
Acting and dialogue are not inspired, but 
the positive approach can start follow-up 
off on the right foot. Even though teen- 
age social patterns do differ from region 
to region, this film considers basic eti- 
quette that should be appropriate every- 
where. 

(VI-B-1 & 2; VII-D)+ 


The Bible and the Presidents series 


Four 55-frame filmstrips, color, scripts, 
guides, with or without two 33144 rpm 
recordings. Produced by the American 
Bible Society and Cathedral Films, 1958. 
Available from the ABS, denominational 
film libraries, and other Cathedral deal- 
ers. Sale: $25.00 complete, $6.00 each 
filmstrip, $3.00 each two-title recording. 

Inspiration to Greatness (George Wash- 
ington) begins with his inauguration as 
first President of the United States and 
includes the prayer he offered after tak- 
ing the oath of office. Flashbacks portray 
earlier years and the many occasions on 
which Washington’s well-studied Bible 
made a difference in his life. 


We Hold These Truths (Thomas Jeffer- 
son) suggests the ways in which he gave 
personal priorities to efforts involving 
spiritual development. Owing in large 
measure to his faith and interest in the 
Bible, Jefferson felt that his role as author 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
the statute of Virginia’s religious freedom, 
and as founder of the university in that 
state, were more important than his other 
political honors. 


A Man and His Book (Abraham Lin- 
coln) follows the rail splitter from his 
Kentucky beginnings and lawyer days 
through his presidency and the Civil War. 
The ways in which he based many war- 
time decisions upon biblical truths com- 
prise a major segment of the continuity. 


Doer of the Word (Theodore Roosevelt) 
traces the all-round development of a 
sickly youth into a vibrant man. His 
career in various public service areas is 
documented along with accents on the 
biblical injunction to be more than hear- 
ers only. 

Interestingly enough, two of these film- 
strips are better than average while the 
other two are below average. The Wash- 
ington and Roosevelt strips seem to drag 
in relations between the Bible and the 
man; whereas those on Jefferson and 
Lincoln do a commendable job in this re- 
gard. For example, Washington’s treat- 
ment does involve a few evidences of 
apparent religious life, but the impres- 
sion is too often given that his faith 
enabled him to remain physically un- 
harmed during military campaigns. The 
Roosevelt filmstrip also speaks of Chris- 
tian idealism, yet the script describes 
his insistence that “Our first duty is 
to the United States” and that reach- 
ing out to other nations is necessary 
for our own good. Granted that such 
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Full-color filmstrips, with sound, packaged 
in kits of 4, geared specifically for the 
young teen, and the older teen — and fea- 
turing built-in utilization frames, with re- 
corded ‘‘discussion bands” for follow-up 
discussion. 


TEEN-FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


“Young Teens and Their Families” (Kit of 4 fs) 
“Older Teens and Their Families’’ (Kit of 4 fs) 
Helpful suggestions for meeting basic problems of 
home and family relationships, in Christian ways. 


POPULARITY PROBLEMS 

“Young Teens and Popularity” (Kit of 4 fs) 

“Older Teens and Popularity” (Kit of 4 fs) 
Guideposts to Christian attitudes and behavior to 
assure true popularity, with the right crowd. 


DATING, LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


“Young Teens and Dating’ (Kit of 4 fs) 
“Older Teens and Dating’’ (Kit of 4 fs) 
Christian concepts of 
love, dating and 
marriage to prepare 
young people for this 
all-important 

area of their lives. 


See your Family 
Filmstrips Dealer 
or write... 


5823 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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statements can easily be taken out of 
their original context, yet the subtle 
danger of carelessly using “hero worship” 
to reinforce spiritual truth is always with 
us. Happily, the other two filmstrips in 
this series succeed where their com- 
panions more or less fail. Both the Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln interpretations yield a 
wealth of ways in which these men al- 
lowed the Scriptures to permeate their 
total selves. The number and significance 
of the specifics shared make these 
pieces quite helpful in a variety of learn- 
ing situations. With regard to technical 
quality, most evaluators considered the 
art work excellent, and a few were of 
the opinion that the coloring was almost 
overpowering. Some felt that over- 
dramatized moments occurred in all four 
strips, though these were not serious 
enough in themselves to limit use. In 
summary, the Jefferson and Lincoln titles 
are recommended for the instruction, 
discussion stimulation, and motivation of 
older~ primaries through adults. The 
Washington and Roosevelt materials are 
acceptable for discussion stimulation, 
limited for instruction and motivation 
with the same audiences. 
(III-E-4; I-C-2, VI-A-2)+ 


The Bible on Film series 


Nine 13-minute motion pictures, color. 
Produced by Christian Mission Films, 
1957, (more in production). Available 
from the producer, P. O. Box 27883, Holly- 
wood 27, Calif. Rental: $7.00. 


The Creation seeks to visualize the first 
two chapters of Genesis. As in all parts 
of the series, the film uses the “fluid 
camera” technique to give “movement” 
to still pictures (the art work from Alex- 
ark & Norsim filmstrips). 


Abraham, Man of Faith includes his 
call, journey to Canaan, Lot’s deliverance 


from Sodom, the Abrahamic Covenant, 


Isaaec’s birth, and the test of Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac in the land of Moriah. 

Abraham and Isaac deals with the 
father’s obedience to God’s apparent will 
in Moriah, Sarah’s death, Eliezer’s com- 
mission to seek a wife for Isaac, his 
journey to Nahor, and the choice of Re- 
bekah as the wife. 

Isaac and Jacob includes Abraham’s 
death, Esau and Jacob’s birth, Esau’s sale 
of his birthright, Jacob’s blessing and 
journey to Haran, vision of the ladder, 
and Jacob’s serving for Rachel. 

Jacob portrays his marriage to Leah 
and Rachel, journey to Canaan, his fear 
of meeting Esau, conflict with the Angel 
of the Lord, and reunion with Esau. 

Jacob and Joseph depicts Joseph’s 
early life, gift of the coat of many colors, 
his dreams, the events involved in his 
sale into slavery, and Jacob’s grief over it. 

Joseph, the Servant tells of Joseph’s 
life as Potiphar’s slave and in prison, his 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams, and 
his crowning as Egypt’s governor. 

Joseph, the Ruler covers the famine in 
Egypt, the arrival of Joseph’s brothers to 
buy food, the plot concerning them, Ben- 
jamin’s reception in Egypt, and Jacob’s 
journey to meet Joseph. 

The Exodus depicts the oppression of 


the Israelites in Egypt; Moses’ birt 
childhood, and call; his conflict y 
Pharaoh; the plagues and Passover; th 
Exodus and crossing of the Red Sea; ¢ 
destruction of Pharaoh’s army. : 

Motion pictures can be a most effective 


doing everything in this medium. Un-! 
fortunately, although these materials 
represent much time and effort on the 
part of the producer, they indicate his 
lack of understanding as to how actual 
learning takes place. The ideal medium} 
for the basic visuals used remains the 
filmstrip;, yet while a few fluid camera} 
products have possessed an artistic touch] 
that made them “moving” pictures, the| 
Bible on Film series does not attain such| 
success. This film technique is rarely, if 
ever, appropriate for instructional pur-| 
poses. The producer would have spent 
his funds more wisely had he perhaps) 
added recordings to the filmstrip mate-' 
rial from which these materials are 
adapted. The straight King James Ver- 
sion narration would be meaningful 
many older viewers, though children’ 
would have a hard time following the 
continuity — especially with the large 
amount of Scripture covered in each title! 
No doubt the films will find wide ac- 
ceptance in more conservative congrega- 
tions desiring a purely literal treatment, 
but they have only a minimum of po- 
tential use within churches probing the 
deeper meanings of the subjects. On the 
plus side, it should be said that the films 
are of ideal length, but they try to cover 
too much in the time and often conclude 
abruptly. Since there are those who ap- 
preciate and others who dislike Alexark 
& Norsim art work, this production qual- 
ity will draw mixed reactions, also. Ac- 
ceptable for instructional purposes among 
older primaries through adults in fellow- 
ships looking for such materials, the 
series is limited for the same purpose and 
ages in other communions. Optimum use 
would come from employing the films as 
introductory and/or review tools rather 
than “core” aids. 
(III-C-2)+ 


Congo Christian Centers 


80-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 3344 rpm recording. Produced by 
the Methodist Church (Board of Mis- 
sions), 1959. Available from Methodist 
Publishing Houses. Sale: $10.00; rental: 
$2.50. 

One denomination’s missionary efforts 
in the Belgian Congo are documented. 
Beginning with a brief background se- 
quence on the country and its history, the 
filmstrip proceeds to locate and outline 
specific Methodist activities in this area, 
including leadership training, health edu- 
cation, worship, public schools, and other 
related work. A final sequence concen- 
trates on contemporary problems of in- 
dustrialization, shifting populations, and 
national feelings. 

Here is an example almost of too much 
of a good thing. Crammed with infor- 
mation and implications, the filmstrip 
tries to share more than its running time 
will allow. The cardinal principles of 
adequate introduction and follow-up 
would have to apply to its use. In addi- 
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i 
‘ion to the too-rapid pace, the color 
eee is uneven and the general 
‘levelopment occasionally becomes dis- 
‘ointed. Acceptable for instruction, dis- 
| ussion, and promotion with senior highs 
hrough adults in Methodist churches, it 
vould have limited instruction and dis- 
‘ussion values in other parishes. 


| W-C-1)+ 
Digging Deep 


| 64-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
vith 3344 rpm recording. Produced by 
he National Council of Churches (Com- 
nission on Missionary Education), 1959. 
Available from denominational film li- 
oraries and other religious A-V dealers. 
Sale: $10.00. 

| Teen-agers attending different churches 
in a small town decide to get together in 
their youth activities. Organizing to 
achieve a more effective total program, 
they soon sense increased enjoyment and 
satisfaction in their cooperative Christian 
efforts, and expand their project and 
personal horizons. 

Exhibiting an awareness for the real 
attitudes of many rural teen-agers today, 
the filmstrip is recommended as a dis- 
cussion springboard and motivation piece 
with junior and senior highs in town and 
country churches, acceptable for similar 
uses and audiences in urban ones. Though 
content and technical qualities are uni- 
formly good, the unfortunate truth is 
that few “city” high school youth would 
be stimulated by the topic’s treatment. 
Nonetheless, scripting is straightforward 
and free of triteness, and the potentials 


of getting together as Christians are 

interpreted wisely. The deeper mean- 

ings of working jointly are suggested 

broadly enough to make follow-up activ- 

ities quite simple and natural. 
(IV-C-13, 18; V-B-3)+ 


Daily Christian Living for Boys and 
Girls: Kit No. 1 


Four filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
with or without two 3314 rpm recordings. 
Produced by Family Films (Family Film- 
strips), 1958. Available from denomina- 
tional film libraries and other Family 
dealers. Sale: $25.50 complete, $6.50 each 
filmstrip, $3.50 each two-title recording. 

Learning about Money (38 frames), 
adapted from the motion picture Spend- 
ing Money, dramatizes the ways in which 
Dorothy’s parents help her become a 
good steward of this type of wealth. 
Biblical texts are Luke 12:15 and I Tim- 
othy 6:10. 


Learning to Forgive (44 frames), taken 
from Turn the Other Cheek, tells of a 
misunderstanding which separates Molly 
from her two best friends until she ap- 
plies one of Jesus’ teachings. Bible refer- 
ences are Matthew 5:43-44 and I Peter 
dhs 

Learning to Help at Home (32 frames), 
from Tokens of Love, traces the realiza- 
tion of three siblings that their coopera- 
tion in home responsibilities is a part of 
loving Christian family life. 
Bible texts are Ephesians 6:1, 2 and 
Colossians 3:20. 


Learning to Overcome Selfishness (34 
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New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
tar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 
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4486-A West Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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in less space... 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the young in 
gym, hall or any other smooth surface 
makes a fine skating area, and there is no damage 
to the floor if proper skates are used. Little equip- 
ment is needed . 
That’s why more and more schools and churches 


. . little supervision is required. 


have roller skating pro- 
grams—and many of 
them meet equipment 
and operating expenses 
by charging a nominal 
fee for skating. Write 
today for free informa- 
tion. 
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frames) follows King of the Block, in 
which Steve—and his father—learn a 
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an psychical research 


_ An exciting and unique discus- 
sion of the Resurrection—how it 
may have taken place. Firmly be- _ 

ieving that Christ is here with us | 

ow and that the Resurrection defi- _ 
itely has a valid meaning for us _ 
oday, Dr. Weatherhead approaches _ 
the subject from the viewpoint of © 
recent research in the psychical 
_ field. This powerful book will serve — 
as an excellent starting point for 
church group discussions and re- 
evaluation of personal thinking. 


“Order Jeon your bookstore today 
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lesson about bossiness and _ selfishness. 
Proverbs 17:17 and Matthew 23:12 are 
possible texts. 

A major strength of each filmstrip is 
the credibility of the situation upon 
which the story line depends. Though 
consequent scripting and overall inter- 
pretation are not of uniform quality, all 
four filmstrips deserve consideration. 
The occasional injection of live dialogue 
sequences from the original motion pic- 
tures adds interest and dimension to 
what otherwise might have been rather 
trite preaching materials. Boys may not 
be greatly involved by the strips that 
center around a girl’s dilemma, and vice 
versa, but imaginative teachers could 
bridge this potential gap. The color 
photography is often unnatural in fidelity 
and pose, but the sound tracks describe 
middle-class family life in an arresting 
balance of narration and dialogue (even 
though the celeste notes to indicate frame 
change elicited mixed reactions from the 
evaluators). While these materials imply 
acceptance of the use by parents of proof- 
texts in guiding their children through 
moral dilemmas, they are recommended 
as discussion stimulators with juniors 
and their parents, acceptable for the same 
purpose with older primaries. Parents 
will find them highly useful, provided 
they dig into the plus and minus aspects 
of the principles suggested. This type of 
follow-up is anticipated in the ratings for 
the younger viewers, also. 

(Learning about Money: VI-B-5. 

Learning to Forgive: VI-B-3. 

Learning to Help at Home: 

VI-B-8 & 9. 

Learning to Overcome Selfishness: VI- 
B-9. 

All four: VII-D)+ 


Daily Christian Living for Boys and 

Girls: Kit No. 2 

Four filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
with or without two 3344 rpm recordings. 
Produced by Family Films (Family Film- 
strips), 1958. Available from denomina- 
tional film libraries and other Family 
dealers. Sale: $25.50 complete, $6.50 each 
filmstrip, $3.50 each two-title recording. 

Learning about Sharing (37 frames), 


VII-G; 


OOO COS ae) 


So 
Hew — for 1960 Re 
om x) 
THE UPPER RO 2 
COMPANION. Ke 
A new venture 2 

in devotional literature 


ini lains, 
d for ministers, chap! 
eae students, and church 


OC 


logical % 
bsp this hook is 4 challenge to X 
deeper daily devotions. gap i < 
of various denominations deve ms i) 
devotional themes for each ve K 
Same weekly themes as The bee K 
Room. Price, $1.00 per copy, Po < 
paid. Order from 
» 


1 Spyo. Myger Rom 


3 33 id. 
The world’s most widely used devotional guide. 


1908 Grand Avenue < Nashville, or 
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adapted from Sharing Is Fun, tells of a 
boy who saves his small job earnings to 
buy a certain puppy, only to give the 
little pet to a convalescing friend. The 
story relates to Hebrews 13:16 and John 
1512: 


Learning about Friendship (40 frames) 
the filmstrip version of First Impressions, 
shows how two boys find they were 
wrong about a new fellow, and how they 
put one of Jesus’ points into practice and 
make a new friend. Suggested texts are 
John 15:17 and Matthew 7:1, 2. 


Learning to Get Along Together (43 
frames) has been made from Half Inch of 
Selfishness. It looks in on two brothers 
who cannot seem to get along until they 
are reminded by their father that the 
Christian family is a team. Scripture 
references are Colossians 3:8 and Romans 
12:18. 

Getting Others to Like You (38 
frames) follows You Can’t Buy Friend- 
ship in tracing the story of a boy who 
tries to gain attention by belittling others, 
until his aunt helps him learn that Chris- 
tian friendship has different character- 
istics. Bible texts include Luke 6:27-31 
and Philippians 2:3, 4. 


In this second set, the producer has 
again built his story lines around highly 
credible situations and, again, has given 
them uneven treatment. Technical qual- 
ities are quite similar to those of Kit No. 
1 evaluated above. The approach of the 
“lesson” in all eight filmstrips is brought 
into sharper focus by its repeated use in 
this series of four. A parent (or elder) 
makes a point by quoting the Bible 
verbatim, and then attempting to relate 
the quotation to the problem at hand. 
So constituted, all of these materials have 
discussion possibilities, even if some 
teachers and leaders are not satisfied with 
the educational techniques implied in 


each. One feature not mentioned by the ~ 


evaluators of Kit No. 1, but referred to 
often by those screening Kit No. 2, was 
the built-in set of follow-up questions 
provided for each strip. The idea of in- 
cluding questions at the end of each 
soundtrack on separate bands of the same 
record may not be the best procedure, 
but the producer’s attempt to do more 
than suggest “utilization” deserves praise. 
Thus, the second kit is recommended for 
discussional purposes with parents and 
juniors, and is acceptable for the same 
use with older primaries. 

(Getting Others to Like You: VI-B-2 

Learning about Friendship: VI-B-2 

Learning about Sharing: VI-B-9 

Learning to Get Along Together: 

VII-G; VI-B-9 
All four: VII-D)+ 


The Golden Door 


15-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Dynamic Films in cooperation 
with the American Immigration Confer- 
ence, 1959. Available from the National 
Council of Churches (Church World 
Service), 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. and some denominational film li- 
braries. Rental rates will vary. 

“The Golden Door” is the portal 
through which the hungry and oppressed, 
the homeless and deserted thousands of 


the world’s refugees, enter the freedom} 
and promise of the United States. In 
connection with the International Refu-} 
gee Year, this film has been produced to! 
describe our country’s present immigra-| 
tion laws, past and present, and sugges 
ways in which they should be revised ir 
view of ever-changing contemporary’ 
world conditions. Visualization is ac=| 
complished through stylized, animated’ 
art work. Hi 

Use of this film should not be limited 
to the specific program year for which it} 
was made. Its informative, and chal-} 
lenging treatment of another “message” 
lifts the subject out of a purely emotional 
vein and employs aspects of visual imagi- 
nation to suggest basic underlying prin- | 
ciples. Unfortunately, the creative indi- | 
viduals responsible for this combination 
of audio and visual stimuli have over- | 
done somewhat their contributions. The | 
impressionistic musical backgrounds may | 
prove an irritation, rather than a rein- | 
forcement, to many viewers. Similarly, 
the rapid pace of the narrative and swift 
transitions in the art work may leave | 
some breathless. These qualities are | 
mentioned to give users “fair warning,” | 
however, not to caution them against | 
using the film. All of these qualities can | 
contribute to highly successful ends if | 
viewers are adequately prepared for what | 
they will see and hear. The film packs | 
a forceful punch without harsh criticism | 
of possible opposing positions, though it | 
might have been even more helpful if one — 
or two concrete suggestions had been | 
offered for follow-up action. All in all, | 
the film is recommended for discussion | 
stimulation and motivation with senior 
highs through adults. Specific ideas as | 
to “what-can-we-do-now” may certainly 
be obtained from your denomination — 
and/or Church World Service. 

(IX-B-11; V-B-6, VIII-H)+ 


A Letter from Alaska (WWP) 
18-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by World Wide Pictures, 1958. 
Available from some denominational and 
other World Wide film libraries (for the 
one nearest you, write WWP, Box 1055, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif.). Rental: $9.00. | 

While out on an Alaskan wildlife survey — 
for his employer, the U. S. Forestry Serv- | 
ice, Jim Randolph writes home about the ~ 
beauty abounding in “America’s last 
frontier.” As his wife and ten-year-old — 
son read his letter, the scenes dissolve 
into views of the areas described. Jim 
shares his observations of God’s evident 
hand at work in so many ways, and ends 
his thoughts with a reminder of God’s 
highest creation in Jesus. 

The photographic splendor which brings 
alive the letter will impress most viewers. 
The script’s ability to elicit inspirational 
tie-ins from educational facets yields an- 
other strength. On the other hand, much 
of the acting is overdone, and there is not 
enough explicitly religious content to 
warrant the use of this film in most cur- 
riculum settings. Therefore, since its best 
use is within “program” contexts, the 
film is recommended for the inspirational 
entertainment of family audiences and/or 
juniors in their own groups. 
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THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
Peacemakers, the Children of God 


for the Leader: 


“What can we do? “Progress” has 
yrought us to the point where in our 
ime each of several nations has enough 
weapons stockpiled to destroy the entire 
‘arth. As part of their daily diet of 
mtertainment, our children see televised 
before their rapt eyes, without critical 
‘omment even from Christian parents, 
fraphic, detailed portrayals of brutality 
ind murder. How can we prepare them 
0 meet the world with its attitudes of 
riolence? 

We can release into action the only 
force in the universe powerful enough 
io combat the forces of misunderstanding, 
suspicion, hatred, indifference, inertia. 
We can put into practice the way of 
the Prince of Peace—seeking to overcome 
natred with kindness, turning away 
wrath with soft answers, building friend- 
ships by going the second mile and turn- 
ing the other cheek. Whether or not we 
sall this way impractical and idealistic, 
the laws of the universe continue to 
operate: 
peacemakers are at work, good will re- 
sults. What we sow we Shall reap. 

By definition, Christian education is 
peace education. Its prime obligation is 
to create those conditions and develop 
those attitudes which bring about peace. 
Blessed are those who cultivate the mind 
and conscience for peacemaking, for they 
shall be called the children of God. 


Additional Resources: 


Good collections of peace stories are 
The Friendly Story Caravan, Broomell, 


*Church School Superintendent, Wood- 
lawn Mennonite Church, Chicago; Curricu- 
a wheat General Conference Mennonite 

urch. 


January 1960 


hatred begets hatred; where’ 


J. B. Lippincott, 227 So. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and Coals of Fire, Bauman, 
Herald Press, Scottdale, Pa. 

An annotated bibliography, Books Are 
Bridges, has a thorough listing of books 
for all age levels on the subject of human 
understanding and good will, and is 
available for 25c from the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai Brith, 515 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 22; or from the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. For an an- 
notated list of peace plays, see the July- 
August 1957 issue of the International 
Journal. 

Good stories that refute popular mis- 
conceptions about Indians, as presented 
on television, appear in other issues of 
the Journal: “Feathers” (March 1959), 
“How the Indians Said ‘Thank you’” 
(October 1958), “The End of the Be- 
ginning” (March 1957). 

For other suggestions in developing 
children’s programs and projects on the 
subject of peace, write to Children’s Plea 
for Peace, World Affairs Center, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

Mount appropriate pictures on a bul- 
letin board, using the words of Matthew 
5:9 as a caption. Pictures for this month 
would include those of Jesus teaching 
the people; one of a person carrying a 
soldier’s pack, to visualize the story of 
the second mile; and, for the last service 
on peacemakers, pictures representing 
the biblical characters mentioned there. 


1. Loving the Enemy 


Sone: “Blessed are the peacemakers,” in 
Hymns for Primary Worship. Learn 
the song. 

TALK: 

(You may need to define “peacemak- 
ers” for the children.) 

Jesus was speaking to a crowd of peo- 
ple. What was he saying to them? “Love 
your enemies. Do good to those who hate 
you.” 

Those were strange words, the people 
thought. Their law told them it was all 
right to get even. But Jesus knew that 
getting even leads to more quarrels, and 
that this does not make a happy world. 
He said peacemakers are happy people 
because they stop quarrels and fighting. 


Scripture: Learn Luke 6:27 


Story: “How Robert Lost an Enemy” 

Robert had no friends. You might 
think that Peter should have been his 
friend, because Peter lived right next 
door in the big apartment building, and 
Peter was just the same age. But Peter 
and Robert weren’t friends at all. They 
were enemies. They could hardly talk to 
each other without quarreling, and they 
would hardly quarrel without fighting, 
and when they fought one of them usu- 
ally got hurt. Then the two boys were 
more angry than ever before. 

The only real friend Robert had was 
a little black and white puppy. He had 
found the puppy in an alley one night. 
He gathered the whining, shivering little 
dog up in his arms. At home he gave him 
a bath, fed him a good supper, and took 
him to bed with him. The little puppy 
licked Robert’s hand, wagged his deabey 
tail, and was off to sleep. 

For three nights Robert came home to 
find the eager little dog waiting for him. 
But on the fourth night no wagging lit- 
tle tail met him at the door. Robert 


1Adapted and translated from German 
Mennonite Bible School materials. 


called and called, and looked and looked, 
but nowhere was there a sign of his 
frisky little puppy. Finally, with a lonely 
sigh, Robert sat down on the steps and 
began to cry. Behind the door something 
moved! It was Peter. Peter was laugh- 
ing! 

It was then that Robert learned the 
awful truth. Peter, angry because Robert 
would not let him play with the dog, had 
given the puppy away to someone who 
had walked by on the street. He didn’t 
know who the person was or where he 
lived. The boys both knew they would 
never see the puppy again. 

Robert felt hot anger fill his whole 
body. Now he hated Peter more than 
ever before. “Just you wait,” he 
screamed. “Ill get even with you for 
taking away my best friend! I'll get even 
with you somehow!” 

Each day after that Robert tried to 
think of a good way to get even with 
Peter. What was there that would be 
bad enough to repay someone for steal- 
ing your little dog and giving him away 
to a stranger? 

The day came when Robert had his 
chance to get even. As he came home 
one evening he heard strange noises com- 
ing from Peter’s room next door. He 
looked inside. Peter was in bed. His 
cheeks were red with fever. 

The sick boy noticed that someone was 
near and turned his face toward Robert. 
“Oh, it’s you, Robert. Good. Go to the 
woman who lives below and ask her to 
come up, will you? I’m sick, and it hurts 
so much!” 

“I suppose you really expect me to do 
that, don’t you?” said Robert with a 
laugh. And he slammed the door tight so 
that no one would hear Peter call for 
help. “There!” thought Robert, “Ill get 
even, all right. I hope he stays sick good 
and long, and that no one comes to help 
him!” Robert knew that Peter had no 
mother and that his father wouldn’t come 
home until the week end. If no one told 
the lady downstairs that Peter was sick, 
he would get no help. This was the 
chance Robert had been looking for. 

Robert went to bed, but he couldn’t 
sleep. He was getting even, all right, 
but it didn’t make him feel happy. He 
remembered how it felt to be sick and 
how good it was to have someone take 
care of him. It grew very late, and still 
Robert could not sleep. He knew that 
what he was doing was not right. He 
thought of some verses he had learned. 
“Love your enemies.” “That’s a funny 
one,” he thought. “How can you love 
your enemies? They wouldn’t be your 
enemies if you loved them.” “Do good 
to them that hate you.” “Them that hate 
you”—that was Peter, thought Robert. 
“He hates me all right, and I hate him. 
But I don’t want to do good to Peter. 
I want to get even.” But thinking about 
getting even didn’t make Robert feel any 
better. He was so tired from lack of 
sleep that he began to cry. Robert knew 
that when he was in trouble he could 
pray, so he prayed, “Dear God, I don’t 
want to do anything good for Peter. He 
took my puppy away.” 

Robert didn’t feel better, and he knew 
why. He prayed again, “Dear God, I don’t 
want to do good for Peter, but I know I 
should. Please help me.” And with that 
Robert fell asleep. 

The next morning Robert decided he 
would do one good thing for Peter. He 
looked into Peter’s room. Peter was still 
very sick. “Do you want anything?” 
Robert heard himself asking. 

“Tm thirsty,” whispered Peter. “The 
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woman downstairs came up. She was 
going to bring me a drink, but she must 
have forgotten.” Robert brought a glass 
of water. “I’m hungry, too,” Peter added, 
but Robert made his way out of the room. 

That evening Robert came home carry- 
ing two oranges. He peeled them and fed 
them to Peter section by section. 

“I don’t understand why you're being 
so good to me,” said Peter. 

“Tm not doing this because I want to,” 
said Robert. “I’m just doing it because I 
know I should.” 

But to his surprise, Robert found him- 
self wanting to do things for Peter. The 
next day he brought grapes. All day he 
looked forward to the evening when he 
could help Peter do things that Peter 
couldn’t do alone. 

Peter was happy to see Robert after 
the lonely day. “You’re so good to me,” 
he said. “Now I'm sorry I gave away your 
dog. I wish I had never done it.” 

“Forget it,” said Robert. “I'll find an- 
other dog.” Somehow Robert didn’t feel 
like getting even any more. 

“When I get well, I'm going to buy 
you another dog,” Peter promised. 

Suddenly Robert knew that he had lost 
his enemy. His enemy had become his 
friend. 

PRAYER: 
Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good; 


THOSE 
TREASURED 
HOURS 


by W. L. Howse 


Director, Education Division 
Baptist Sunday School Board 


An interpretation of the sheer joy, 
Privilege, opportunity, and high ad- 
venture of Sunday school teaching. 
Here Sunday school teachers catch a 
fresh vision of the vital importance 
of teaching as they realize the great 
possibilities of their work. People 
working with teachers will appreciate 
their role more and others will be 
challenged to teach. Not a textbook 
on teaching methods but inspirational 
reading for teachers and officers. $1.50 


Order from your bookdealer 


BROADMAN PRESS. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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In all we do in work or play, 
To grow more loving every day. 
Sone: “Friends of Jesus must be kind.’”’? 


BENEDICTION: 

May God help you 

To live in peace 

With fathers and mothers, 
Sisters and brothers, 
Friends and neighbors, 
All around the world. 


2. Going the Second Mile 
“I love my friends” or “What 
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Sone: 
friends we all can be 


Scripture: Choose passages which advo- 
cate service and love beyond the call 
of duty, from Matthew 5:38-48; 18: 21- 
35; and Luke 17:7-10. 


Srory: “The Second Mile” 

The great road that stretched for miles 
in both directions was crowded. Groups 
of people on foot traveled steadily on- 
ward. Donkeys, heavy-burdened, passed 
along. A long train of camels with great 
bulky loads high on their backs plodded 
by. The boy David, standing by the side 
of the road, watched everything with 
eager eyes. ; 

“Some day I'll follow the road on and 
on and on,” he thought. “I'll follow it 
down to the Great Sea—and I'll not stop 
even there!” 

His eyes fell upon a single figure, 
walking alone along the crowded road. 
“He’s a Roman soldier,” thought David. 
“T can tell by the way he’s dressed. How 
I hate the Romans! If it weren’t for them, 
we Jews would be free again. Then we 
shouldn’t have to pay their taxes! Or 
obey their laws! I hate them all!” 

He stared at the Roman soldier who 
was almost opposite him now in the road. 
Suddenly the soldier stopped. He shifted 
the heavy pack he carried and eased it 
down to the ground. Then he straight- 
ened up again and stood resting a mo- 
ment, watching the people passing by. 

David still stared at him, thinking 
angry thoughts. Then, just as the soldier 
turned to pick up his pack once more, 
he noticed David standing not far off. 

“Here, boy,” he called. “Come here!” 

David wanted to turn and run, but he 
did not dare. No one dared to disobey 
one of the soldiers of Rome. David went 
nearer, slowly. The soldier motioned to 
his pack. “You will carry it for me,” 
he said. 

Now David knew well that there was 
no help for it. He knew the hated Roman 
law. Any Roman soldier could make any 
Jewish boy or man carry his load for 
him in any direction he was traveling, 
for one mile. 

“But only for one mile!” thought David, 
angrily, as he picked up the pack. 

The soldier had already turned away 
and started on along the road. He did 
not even bother to look back to see that 
David was following him. He knew he 
would not dare to do anything else. 

David followed. The pack was heavy, 
but David was strong. He swung along 
easily, but his thoughts were angry. He 
wanted to throw the soldier’s pack down 


In Hymns for Primary Worship, West- 
minster or Judson Press. 

sBy Truman B. Douglass. Adapted by 
Florence M. Taylor in The Storyteller in 
Religious Education, by Jeanette Perkins 
Brown. Copyright, 1951, The Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission. 


in the dirt and stamp on it. He wante 
to shout and rage at that hated Roma 
soldier striding easily ahead of him. ] ul 
he could do nothing except follow along) 
keeping his bitter thoughts to himself. | 

“Well, it’s only a mile,” he thought 
“just one mile. He can’t make me go 
step farther. Only one mile.” ‘| 


Ai 
| 
a) 


The words made a sort of song in | 
mind, in time to his steps. “One—mil 
one—mile.” = 

Then, as he was plodding along, Davic| 
suddenly remembered another day wher) 
he had walked along this same road. Hi 
had gone out a little way from the cit) 
with some of his friends to find a youn: 
teacher of whom he had heard. They hac 
found him out on the hillside among : 
crowd of people. David had stopped 
the others to listen to what he said. i 

“What made me think of him now?’ 
wondered David with one part of hij 
mind. Another part was still repeating} 
over and over, “One—mile; one—mile.” | 

“Of course,” he remembered suddenly} 
“the Master used those very words. Wha’ 
was it he said about one mile?” Hd 
walked on, frowning, for a moment, be+| 
fore he could remember. Then he said 
the words to himself: “Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile, go with hin} 
two.” ‘That was what he had said! David 
had not paid very much attention to ij 
at this time. He remembered now othe} 
things the Master had said: “Love youl 
enemies.” “Do good to them that ; 
you.” Then once more David found him-| 
self repeating the strangest of them al || 
“Whosoever shall compel thee to go one 
mile, go with him two.” “Does he mean— 
could he mean—like—now?” David puz-) 
zled. “But why? Why should I go mor¢) 
than one mile?” | 

David was so busy thinking that he 
did not notice that the soldier had 
stopped, and so he almost ran into him) 

“You have come a mile,” said the sol-} 
dier. “Give me the pack.” 

“{ will go on,” said David. And he dic) 
not know why he said it. “It has nofj 
seemed far. I am not tired.” | 

The Roman stared at him in surprise 
and for the first time David really looked) 
into his face. He saw that the soldier was) 
very young. He saw too that he was ven | 
very tired, in spite of the straight, 
dierly way in which he stood. 

“You have come a long way,” said} 
David. | 

“Yes,” said the other, “a weary way of 
many miles.” } 

“Have you far to go?” 

“T go to Rome.” 7 

“So far!” said David. “Then let me 
carry your pack another mile. There is| 
no one here to take it. Another mile! 
will be nothing.” | 

“You are very kind,” said the soldier, 
and his face was still full of surprise. 

So they went on, only now the Roman 
waited for David and walked beside him 
along the road. And suddenly David! 
found himself talking to the soldier as 
if they had known each other for a lo: 
time. He told him all about his home a: 
family. He listened while the soldier 
talked of his travels in far places. They 
were so busy talking that the distance 
seemed short. : 

“Tell me,” said the soldier at t, 
“how did it happen that you offered te 
come this second mile?” 

David hesitated. “I hardly know,” he 
said. “It must have been something the 
Master said, I think.” Then he told the 
soldier all that had happened out on the 
hill and all that he could remember of 
the Master’s teachings. 

“Strange!” said the soldier thought- 
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lly. “ ‘Love your enemies.’ That is hard 
aching. I should like to know this 
\faster.” 

| They had come now to the top of the 
ill and to the end of the second mile. 
avid looked back along the road toward 
is home. “I must go back,” he said. 
The soldier took his pack and shoul- 


, 

2 words of the Master kept running 
kb ote his mind: “Whosoever shall 
mpel you to go one mile, go with him 
jwo.” And as he repeated the words he 
jpund himself adding with a strange, 
Jeep joy: “It works! There’s something 
/1 it! I walked one mile behind an enemy 
b walked the second mile and found a 


tend!” 


‘\HyrHmic Movement anp Sone: 


Sing the song “Our beautiful earth,” 
rom The Whole World Singing, Thomas, 
‘riendship Press, and then let the chil- 
io interpret it in rhythmic movement. 
hildren can express their feelings of 
lforship with bodily movements. Pri- 
‘aaries are spontaneous and uninhibited. 
hey will think of their own motions for 
‘he song, once they get the idea. You 
tight begin this way: Form a circle to 
ignify friendship. For the first two lines, 
low to the earth and the sky in attitudes 
f praise to God; for the last two, join 
ands to signify friendship and love. 
’RAYER: Dear God, we are happy that 
| all people can be our friends. Help us 
to do good to people who need us. Help 
us to be kind and to be good friends 

even if people are unfriendly toward 
us. Amen. 


-RAYER RESPONSE: 
| Peacemakers’’” 


“Blessed Are the 


} Settling Disputes 
SCRIPTURE: John 15:14 


| : 

jones: Choose songs about world friend- 
| ships, such as “I think that it is good 
to know”? 

srory: “The Peacemaker”* (synopsis) 
Visitors from America had come to 
fisit the African churches. They wor- 
hiped with the Christians in their mud- 
valled churches, and visited them in 
heir little round houses with pointed 
jrass roofs. Then they set out to visit 
jther churches in neighboring villages. 
| As the jeep carrying the visitors, sev- 
ral missionaries, and Risku, an ican, 
founded the corner, they came upon an 
imusual sight. Near a water hole a crowd 
\£ people dressed in bright clothing were 
nilling around. “I believe they are be- 
{inning their harvest feast,” the mission- 
wy said. They waited to see what would 
lappen. It soon became apparent that 
hese people were not celebrating. They 
vere warriors and they were getting 
‘eady to fight. 

‘Risku’s eyes were wide with fright as 
te watched the men beat the air with 
heir poisoned arrows. He knew how 
langerous a fight could be. In the dis- 
lance the attacking tribe was steadily 
\pproaching with their poisoned arrows. 
As Risku watched them, he recognized 
rom the markings on their faces that 


‘The full text of the story may be found 
n Coals of Fire, Elizabeth Hershberger 
3auman, Herald Press. 
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they were men of his mother’s tribe. He 
went over to talk to them. “What is the 
fighting all about?” he asked them. 

“They have stolen our cattle and now 
they will not let us use the water hole,” 
he was told. 

“But fighting is not the way to settle 
your trouble. You should let your chief 
decide,” Risku pleaded. “Promise me you 
will not fight today, but will see your 
chief instead.” 

After a great deal of persuasion, the 
warriors bowed their heads and covered 
them with dust, a symbol that they were 
making the promise to Risku. But the 
men were still afraid. “If we don’t fight, 
what will we do if they come to fight us?” 

Risku knew what he had to do. He 
walked again midst poisoned arrows to 
the other side. “The other men have 
agreed to talk to their chief instead of 
fighting,” he told them. 

The missionaries and visitors watched 
in anxiety from the jeep. After a time 
they saw these men too bow their heads 
and cover them with dust. Risku, the 
peacemaker, had been successful in 
averting a dangerous and deadly battle. 
Prayer: O God, teach all of us children 

in every land that it is better to love 

one another than to fight. Help us to 
do what we can to make this world 

a loving place, as you planned for it 

to be. 

PRAYER RESPONSE: 

Peacemakers’? 


“Blessed Are the 


4, Fellowship of Peacemakers 
Scripture: John 15:12 


THE PEACEMAKERS: 

The following stories may be told by 
primaries. If they have pictures illustrat- 
ing the incidents, they may hold these 
up while talking. You may wish to dram- 
atize one or more of these stories in- 
formally. 


1. I am David. I was hiding in a big 
cave. I had to hide there because King 
Saul was angry with me and was trying 
to kill me. Suddenly I saw Saul coming 
into the cave. He did not see me. He laid 
down to sleep. When he awoke, I said, 
“See, I did not hurt you.” Saul was sur- 
prised. He said, “You have repaid me 
with good.” After that, Saul and I were 
friends. (I Samuel 24) 


2. I am Isaac. My men dug a well so 
that our sheep could have water to drink. 
Other men said it was their well. I knew 
it was my well, but I did not want to 
fight. So I let them have it, and I dug 
another well. Again the men came. Again 
I did not want to fight, so I dug a third 
well. This time the people did not disturb 
me. I was a peacemaker. (Genesis 26:12- 
32) 


3. I am Paul. Onesimus was in trouble. 
He was a runaway slave, and he was 
afraid to go back to his master. I wanted 
Onesimus and Philemon to be friends, 
so I wrote a letter to Philemon asking 
him to be kind to Onesimus. I was a 
peacemaker. (Paul’s letter to Philemon) 

Among other biblical instances of 
peacemaking which may be used are: 


Abraham and Lot (Genesis 13) 

Jacob and Esau (Genesis 33:1-11) 

Joseph and his brothers (Genesis 45: 4-5) 

Abigail and David (I Samuel 25:1-35) 

Jesus settles a quarrel (Luke 22:14-27) 

The parable of the debtors (Matthew 
18: 21-35) 


The good Samaritan (Luke 10:30-37) 

The forgiving father (Luke 15:11-32) 

Prayer: Prayer in the form of a litany, 
using the response, “We thank thee for 
the peacemakers.” 

BENEDICTION: Use the one at the close of 
the first service, above. 


THE NEW YEAR... 
Our 151st ! 


With God’s help 


and 


the reading of the Bible 


you can 


make it a better one 
for yourself 


and many others 
———— 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Temperance Lesson 
Februray 14, 1960 


Based on Uniform Lesson Oufline 


"ORGANIZED OPPOSITION” 


(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
90c per 100; 50c per 50; 10c singly 


PRIMARY HELPS 


Prayers for Boys and Girls 


JUNIOR HELPS 


Meaning of the LTL 

60c per 100; 35c per 50; 10c singly 
Song Book for Boys and Girls 25c 
($5.00 per 50; $1.50 per doz.) 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 
YTC Blue Print (Free for postage) 


Youth Temperance Council 
Warning to U.S. Teen-agers (Hoover) 
($1.25 per 100; 75c per 50; 10c one) 


YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 
What Good Will it Do? 
(75¢ per 100; 40c per 50; 10c singly) 
What if There Were no WCTU? 
(20¢ per 100; 15c per 50; 10c singly) 
Importance of Honorary Members 


15¢ 


(Men) : 
(60c per 100; 35c per 50; 10c singly) 


1960 Sunday School Packet $1.00 


NATIONAL WCTU 
Dept. IJR Evanston, Ill. 
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Junior Department 


THEME FOR F'EBRUARY: 
We Are All Brothers 


For the Leader 


This month we will continue to think in 
terms of wider human relations. It is 
hoped that the suggested services will 
promote loving and understanding atti- 
tudes toward others on the part of your 
junior boys and girls. 

February is called Brotherhood Month. 
We will observe three special events: 
Race Relations Sunday, Valentine’s Day, 
and Brotherhood Week. Since the theme 
for this month is an expansion of last 
month’s theme, “Friends with All the 
World,” it is recommended that you re- 
read the introduction and resource sug- 
gestions for January. Additional materials 
for February can be found in some of the 
books listed last month, as well as in the 
suggestions for special services offered 
this month. 


Worsuie SetTine: The globe you dis- 
played last month is still appropriate. 
Music: A good processional or opening 
hymn would be “Joyful, joyful, we 
adore thee.” “O brother man” might be 
the theme hymn for the month. “Thy 
work, O God, needs many hands” might 
also be used again as the offering re- 
sponse. Other hymns to choose from 
are: 

From Singing Worship: 

“Rise up, O men of God” 

“This world was made to grow a race” 

“We thank thee Lord, for eyes to see” 

“In Christ there is no East or West” 

“O beautiful for spacious skies” 

“A brother of all the world am I” 


From Hymns for Junior Worship: 

“The world, dear Lord, is very large” 

“Lord, I want to be a Christian in my 
heart” 

“Maker of the planets” 


From the Whole World Singing: 

“Hail, Guest! We ask not what thou art” 

“How beautiful is the green earth” 

“Have we not all one father, God?” 
Keep in mind that if hymns to be used 

for worship are not known to your group, 

arrangements should be made for learn- 

ing them and for discussing unfamiliar 

pores and difficult ideas contained in 
em. 


Additional Resources 


Catts To WorsuHip: Psalms 95:6, 7; 96:1- 
4a; 96:7, 8; Deuteronomy 6:4, 5. 

Scripture Sextections: Acts 17:24-26; II 
John 6; Psalms 92:1-4; Isaiah 11:1-3a, 
6, 7, 9. Also selections from I John 3 
and 4: 


*Director of Leadership Education and 
Weekday Church Schools, Church Federa- 
tion of Greater Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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by Meta Ruth FERGUSON* 


“See what love the Father has given 
us, that we should be called children of 
God. ... For this is the message which 
you have heard from the beginning, that 
we should love one another. .. . But if 
any one has the world’s goods and sees 
his brother in need, yet closes his heart 
against him, how does God’s love abide in 
him? Little children, let us not love in 
word or speech but in deed and in truth. 
. .. Beloved, let us love one another; for 
love is of God, and he who loves is born 
of God and knows God. He who does not 
love does not know God; for God is love.” 


PRAYERS: 
The Lord’s Prayer 


St. Francis’ Prayer: 


“O Lord, our Christ, 

may we have thy mind and thy spirit; 

make us instruments of thy peace. 

Where there is hatred, let us sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; 

where there is discord, union; 

where this is doubt, faith; 

where there is despair, hope; 

where there is darkness, light; 

where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that 
we may not so much seek 

to be consoled, as to console; 

to be understood, as to understand; 

to be loved, as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive; 

it is in pardoning that we are pardoned; 

and it is in dying that we are born to 
eternal life. Amen.” 

“May the spirit of gratitude to thee and 
of sharing with our neighbor, whatever 
his race or creed, help to bring that day 
of brotherhood and peace for which we 
pray, in Jesus’ name. Amen.” 

Lioyp D. Homer 


“Grant us to live as children should, 
Who heed one Father’s call 

And, around a common place of prayer, 
Desire the good of all. 

So help us serve each other, Lord, 
Whate’er our race or clan, 

That through our love for each may come 
The brotherhood of man.” 

Author unknown 


Suggested Order of Service 


(to be adapted to your needs) 
PROCESSIONAL Hymn 
CALL TO WORSHIP 
THEME HYMN oF THE MONTH 
OFFERING 
OFFERING RESPONSE (to be sung) 
InTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 
Hymn 
Story, WorSHIPFUL DISCUSSION, OR OTHER 
PRESENTATION 
ScRIPTURE 
PRAYER OR PRAYER HYMN 


Specific Suggestions for 
this Month’s Services 


1, Friends Among Other Races 


Racial prejudice is not a natural atti-| 
tude, yet by the time they have reached | 
junior age most children have acquired} 
it from other people, or from hearing] 
television or newspaper reports of raciel 
problems. It is important that we help} 
our boys and girls develop attitudes of} 
love and forgiveness toward others] 
through mutual understanding. Here.) 
then, are two suggestions for observing} 
Race Relations Sunday: 


A Sharing Experience. If your church | 
is not one of the fortunate few which| 
is made up of peoples of different races,| 
perhaps an interracial sharing experience | 
can be planned for today. Your group| 
might invite a class of junior boys and) 
girls of a different race to participate in 
the worship period. | 

Another suggestion would be to have 
an adult representative of another racial} 
group take part in your service. Invite} 
someone who has musical talent or who} 
can talk on a topic of mutual interest.) 
In most cases it is not advisable to ask} 
your visitor to talk about racial prob-} 
lems; sharing a common cultural interest 
is usually a much more effective way of] 
developing good interracial attitudes.| 
However, the subject of race relations 
may come up naturally in an informal 
discussion after the program. | 

Members of a junior class in an all-| 
white church were once invited to lead| 
the worship service in a nearby Negro 
church on Race Relations Sunday. The 
class had been studying about great) 
Christian leaders, and their plan was to} 
share what they had been learning. They} 
were glad George Washington Carver'| 
was one of the men about whom they had/ 
been studying, and felt privileged to be} 
able to share information about him with} 
boys and girls of his own race. Leaders} 
of both groups worked together to make} 
the experience one of actual sharing, and} 
the junior department choir of the host! 
church sang as part of the wors 
service. This was a happy Race Relations 
Sunday for everyone involved. i 

Appreciation and extension of friend-| 
ship should be the purpose of the shar-| 
ing experience you plan. 


A Worshipful Discussion. If a visit to} 
or from another racial group is not prac-| 
tical, how about planning a worshipful 
discussion of race relations and our per- 
sonal responsibility in this area? 

Plan to emphasize a facet of race rela-| 
tions which is meaningful and challeng-) 
ing to your particular group. In many) 
parts of the United States, Negro-white| 
relations are the most pertinent area of 
concern. In Canada and some parts of| 
the United States, the focus of attention 
is on our relations with American In~ 
dians; in the southwest, it may be on 
Mexicans. Negro children may need to 
face their personal antagonisms and learn 
to forgive unkind treatment on the part 
of white acquaintances. If yours is an in~ 
terracial group, members might consider 
some of the benefits they have which] 
others lack, as well as face up to the 
problems and possible resentments exist- 
ing within their own group. Perhaps they 
can think of ways of sharing some of 
these benefits with a nonintegrated group, 
such as inviting them to a fellowship 
program. 


understanding. It may be that questions 
will be raised or feelings expressed which 
call for further exploration in some other 
situation. Watch the movement and 
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sequence of the service to make sure 
| that it presents a real challenge to the 
boys and girls, and leaves them with the 
| feeling that they can do something con- 
_ structive to improve the situation. 
| You may want to sing some Negro 
| spirituals, especially “Lord, I want to be 
a Christian in my heart.” It would be 
| effective to use the stanza beginning, 
| “Lord, I want to be more loving,” as 
‘a closing prayer. 


| 
| 
| 


to Be Friendly 


Since Valentine’s Day occurs on Sun- 
day this year, it is appropriate that the 
boys and girls be helped to discover the 
religious implications of this observance 
and be encouraged to find ways of ex- 
| pressing their love for others as Saint 
| Valentine did. 

Worsnie Settinc: Decorate the room with 
red candles and red carnations. 
Music: Hymns and songs especially suit- 
able for this service are: 
“How beautiful is the green earth” 
“Lord, I want to be a Christian” 
| “J would be true, for there are those who 
trust me” (especially the stanza which 
begins, “I would be friend of all—the 
foe, the friendless.” 
| Tatx: “Bishop Valentine” 
Bishop Valentine lived many centuries 
ago in Rome. He was very much loved 
because he was always sending messages 
of love to his many friends. His message 
might be a letter, or it might be a basket 
of fresh fruit or a bouquet of flowers. He 
| liked especially to send things to chil- 


| 2. Bishop Valentine Taught Us 
| 
: 


for our generation 


FIRST FIVE 
VOLUMES 


Ready at 
_ your book store 


| Vol. 1—Introduction to the Bible. 


_ Kenneth J. Foreman, Bruce M. Metzger, 


Balmer H. Kelly, Donald G. Miller, 
Arnold B. Rhodes 
Vol. 2—Genesis. Charles T. Fritsch 
Vol. 14—Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah. Jacob M. Myers 
Vol. 18—Luke. Donald G. Miller 


Vol. 22—Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 


Ff Colossians. Archibald M. Hunter 


‘ Ask your bookseller 
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dren and adults who were sick, hoping to 
make them feel more cheerful. 

After his death, Bishop Valentine’s 
friends decided that his birthday should 
be a special day and that the best way 
to celebrate it would be to send messages 
of love to friends, as he had done every 
day. St. Valentine’s Day has been ob- 
served in this way ever since. 

There is a legend that Bishop Valentine 
was once imprisoned by a jealous king. 
During that time a pigeon flew every day 
to his dungeon window and brought him 
heart-shaped violet leaves, on which he 
wrote loving messages which the pigeon 
then carried for him to his many friends. 
This may explain why valentines are 
heart-shaped. 

DIscussIon: 

Talk together about ways in which 
junior boys and girls can follow Saint 
Valentine’s example—not just on Valen- 
tine’s Day, but every day. Help your 
group to think of their friends in other 
countries, as well as those nearby. 

They might think, too, about the in- 
consistency of sending one of those comic 
valentines which delights in unkind jibes 
that may make the recipients unhappy. 
Also, they might note that the good 
Bishop didn’t give just to those who he 
knew would give to him. 

Valentine’s Day can acquire a new 
dimension if your boys and girls are 
challenged to find new ways to show 
friendliness. 


3. Celebrating Brotherhood 
Week 


4. We Are All Brothers 


The two Sundays of Brotherhood Week 
will conclude the two months’ period in 
which consideration has been given to 
world-wide friends. As you plan these 
last two worship periods, think through 
the needs of yowr juniors and assess their 
attitudes. Are there areas of concern 
which seem to be incomplete? For ex- 
ample, were important questions raised 
in connection with Race Relations Sun- 
day which should be followed up? Choose 
Scripture, prayers, hymns, and other 
elements of the service from those listed, 
or find others which you feel would be 
more suitable. 

Here are some ideas. Decide on the 
two which you think will best meet the 
needs of your group: 

1. If your class had a sharing experi- 
ence with children or adults of another 
race on the first Sunday of this month, 
perhaps you would like to use the alter- 
nate idea given for that Sunday. See the 
suggestion regarding a worshipful dis- 
cussion, in which your junior boys and 
girls could wrestle at their own level of 
comprehension with racial problems. 

2. If your juniors visited another 
church school on Race Relations Sunday, 
or if they entertained children of another 
group, a reciprocal visit at this time 
might be rewarding. 


3. One worship period might have as 
its goal a greater appreciation for Jewish 
friends. The situation in your community 
will determine how this theme should 
be developed. It will make a difference 
whether your boys and girls are per- 
sonally acquainted with Jewish people. 
There may even be antagonisms which 
need to be recognized and dealt with. 

Suitable hymns for use in this service 
would be “The God of Abraham praise” 


five volumes in the 


MENTARY. 


helpful to their tasks. 


| 


Boxed set of 5, $8.75 
4 or more (any assortment) each, $1.75 


JOHN KNOX PRESS Richmond 9, Virginia 


A... to richer understanding of the Bible opens for 


Christians everywhere with publication on October 5 of the first 
25-volume LAYMAN’S BIBLE COM- 


In this new study tool every passage of Scripture is 
explained by 25 outstanding interpreters of the Old and New 
Testaments. These writers were chosen for their scholarship, 
for their ability to write in Jayman’s language, and because they 
share a common approach to the meaning of the Bible. 


Useful for many purposes 


Many lay men and women will want the entire set 
(or individual volumes) for their own personal use and for 
family study of the Bible. Teachers in the church school pro- 
gram will use it for lesson preparation and background. Bible 
study groups in families, churches, and colleges will also be 
using the LBC volumes. Ministers, editors, writers, and church 
libraries will find the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


In total design, LBC volumes are planned for 
greatest durability at lowest cost. Number of pages 
ranges from 128 to 176, with type and paper chosen 
for maximum readability. The Commentary will be 
published abroad by SCM Press of London and Ryer- 
son Press of Toronto. 


Individual volumes, $2.00 
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and “All people that on earth do dwell,” 
or one based on a Psalm. Choose Scrip- 
ture passages from the Old Testament, 
explaining that the Old Testament is our 
heritage from Jewish people. 

Good resource books to help you in 
your preparation are One God: the Ways 
We Worship Him, by Florence Mary 
Fitch, and Your Neighbor Celebrates, by 
Arthur Gilbert and Oscar Tarcov. If 
these are not in your church library, you 
may be able to borrow them from the 
public library or from your state library. 


*Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 419 
Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. $3.00. 

*Friendly House Publishers, 65 Suffolk, 
New York 2, N.Y. $2.50. 


4 You might build an entire worship 
service around the Lord’s Prayer, stress- 
the opening words, “Our Father,” and 
inting up the fact that every petition 
at thought in the prayer is expressed in 
the plural. 

5. One worship period could well be 
devoted to prayerful consideration of 
international relations and concern for 
peaceful settlement of differences. For 
Scripture, you might use Matthew 5:43- 
47a. Discuss with the boys and girls what 
it means to “love your enemies,” and 
think together of possible peaceful solu- 
tions to international problems. Hymns 
for use in this service might be “How 
lovely are the messengers” and the Negro 

itual, “Goin’ to lay down my burden” 
(“Study war no more”). 


Junior High Department 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
Finding a Way to Brotherhood 


To the Leader 

In planning the worship services this 
month, we need to consider what it is 
that lifts each of us beyond ourselves 
and turns us Godward. For some it may 
be a picture that creates the mood for 
worship; for others it may be music; 
while for still others it may be the in- 
spiration of a great life. That is why, in 
a formal service of worship, pictures, 
music, and stories are important aids. 
However, each leader must always be 
aware that true worship goes beyond 
“mood creaters” to an experience on the 
part of the worshiper. Worship experi- 
ences may take the form of a sense of 
peace or renewed courage to undertake 
the task before one, or of a disturbing 
unrest because of one’s awareness that 
the world is out of harmony with God’s 
plan. No greater boon can be granted 
to young people than the opportunity to 
develop the ability to feel that they are 
children of God and the confidence that 
they can learn to know God in their 
lives. 

As their leader, plan services of wor- 
ship with your boys and girls. Help them 
to know that the call to worship is an 
aid in turning their minds toward God; 
that the songs they sing are to praise 
and honor God; that prayers are means 
of expressing their thanks to God, laying 
before him their needs, and finding ways 
of meeting those needs. Participate sin- 
cerely with the boys and girls, for in this 
joint searching both you and they will 
grow in fellowship and understanding. 
For February, it is suggested that the 
problem to be faced is the meaning of 
brotherhood. 


beager of youth, First Congregational 
Church of Wilmette, Illinois; and Educa- 
tional Therapist, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois. 
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by Olive L. JOHNSON*® 


A time will need to be provided for 
members to become familiar with biblical 
material they are to read in service num- 
ber 1. All the boys and girls who par- 
ticipate in a service should have an 
opportunity to rehearse their parts well 
in advance. Uncertainty as to what to 
do or fumbling, halting reading will not 
only render the service ineffectual for the 
group, but may cause the young person 
who is responsible to lose self-confidence 
and self-respect. It is well to remember 
that junior high boys and girls are unsure 
of themselves and depend on sympathetic 
leadership. 


1. Can We Be Brothers? 


Catt To WorsHiP: Psalm 51:10-12 (led by 
a junior high member) 

Hyrum: “Joyful, joyful, we adore thee,” 
or “The king of love my shepherd is” 


ScrIPTURE: 

Leader: Many of our calendars desig- 
nate February as Brotherhood Month. 
This year February 7 is indicated as Race 
Relations Sunday, and February 21 to 27 
as Brotherhood Week. What does this 
mean to you? 

Junior high: The Bible says: 

Ist reader: Genesis 13:8 
i Devas 15: 7-12 


6th reader: 

7th reader: Hebrews 13:1-2 

8th reader: I Peter 3:8 

9th reader: I John 2:9 

10th reader: I John 3:17 

Junior high: Roland Hayes, the mus- 
ician, says: 


as adapted by 
Programs 


Tue Story oF RoLanp Hayes’ 


Roland Hayes has recently comple 
the most successful and ce 
of his artistic career. Being 
know the reason for his saseaaeel SOU 
an interview with him. When I knock 
at the door of his hotel room I found hi 
busy telephoning, but he cheerfully baé 
me enter. He waved his hand in frien 
greeting, and I felt immediately # 
warm, courteous, engaging atmospher 
that his very presence creates. 

I noticed that he had just finish 
breakfast in his room, for the dishes 
still there. So I began the conversat 
by remarking that I was exceedin; 
sorry for a condition in our social o: 
that made it necessary for a colored r 
of his sensitive nature to stay 
from public dining rooms and to en 
hotels by side doors. “There is nothi 
that you or any white man can do jj 
alter that,” said Mr. Hayes. “That is 
job for me and my people. T am trying { 
live every moment with such conscious 
ness of the Divine Presence and wile 
trace of bitterness in my heart that t 
condition of racial prejudice shall d 
appear. And Tamm trying cane 
people to do likewise.” 

~He paused and looked about the 


A 1 ee 


‘and smiled as he resumed: “I am pew 


sy happy here by myself, and nobod) 
the world can hurt me except m 1) 
self. ” Then he told of a wonderful teache 


right and 7 spirit aiving discip mi 
nobody in all the world can cy you.” 

I then asked him if he had certai 
hours of communion and spiritual prepz 
ration for his concerts. He surprised Ir 
by saying that he did not. “Years ago 
had certain hours, but now every breat 
I draw and every moment of the day 
a communion with God.” Then he aske 
if I would like to coe how he captur 
his audience during first minute ¢ 
the stage. “I stand there perfectly qui 
with my hands clasped before me 
pray that Roland Hayes may be blotte 
entirely out of the picture, that the peop! 
sitting there may feel only the a 
God flowing through melody and r 
that racial prejudice may be f 
The audience instinctively feels forgot 
happening as I commune with my Fe 
ther, and I capture them that mom 
and never let ptr go until I am done! 

The radiance and joy that emanate 
from this quiet-spoken little man electr: 
fied the whole room. “What a time I h x 
had this winter!” he said. “I have give! 
up my expensive managers and the higt! 
priced tickets they used to insist up 
Now I have no manager, and I am fre 
to insist that the prices be kept low ¢ 
that the poor who long for my songs ma 
come and hear them. The color line 
appears—rich and poor, high and 
forget the barriers that ordinaril 
them, and we all become sons da’ 
ters of a common Father, hushed 
quieted by the haunting power of 
message of melody and rh and 

Then he told a very interesting stor 
typical of what is happening to him cor 
stantly. In a town in New Jersey, 
Southern family decided to attend one | 
of his concerts: in sores aaa 
fifteen-year-old son “what er 
mess a ‘nigger’ makes out of life 
he thinks he talents that shou 
be possessed only by Sn e” » 
parents had fill the | 
prejudices, and he came in Pe pir: 
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| ae with his usual technique, 
lotted himself out of the picture, and 
tne beauty of God shone through. The 
\tmosphere, now of harmony and peace, 
Rea of pathos and sadness, was not 
ed “en the ego of the artist breaking 
ugh. After the concert, this young 
| ae out his black brother and, 
j ged his arms about his neck, con- 
| at Mr. Hayes had done in two 
| cites hat all the books and orators in 
“ne world never could have accomplished. 
lifelong prejudice was gone. “And 
low every time I see him,” said Mr. 
ifayes, “he assures me that he is devot- 
jag his life to the cause of eradicating 
‘ome of the prejudice in others similar 
|) that which his parents had fostered in 
| im through the years.” 
| Junior high: What shall we say? 
| Leader: Let us pray silently, thus find- 
j ag strength to answer rightly. 
LENT Prayer followed by Amen played 
on piano. 
OFFERING 
Tym: “In Christ there is no east or 


| 
i west” 


sENEDICTION 


| 


| 
| The Table of Brotherhood” 
‘o THe LEapER: 

José Clemente Orozco has painted a 
licture entitled “The Table of Brother- 
\ood.” It is a modern picture, and as such 
[Se to young people. In the center of 
his picture is a big, strong table, on 
vhich rests an open book. Around the 
able are seated eleven men representing 
jleven different races or nationalities, 
jmong them an Asiatic, an American art 
ritic, an Indian, a Jewish artist, a Dutch- 
American poet, an American Negro, and 
|| French philosopher. 

| Interpreted, the symbolism of this pic- 
ure points up what is needed to develop 
‘eal brotherhood: a conference table por- 
raying cooperation through a meeting of 
ninds rather than armed conflict; an 
| ate portraying obedience to law, 
as phy, and religion rather than to 
fe prejudice, and hatred. The pres- 
| 

| 

I 


mee of artists, poets, and philosophers 
seems to indicate the place of vision, 
magination, and inspiration in the set- 
ling of men’s differences. Without vision, 
treat ideals are impossible; with it, an 

such as human brotherhood be- 

mes a reality. 

Orozco painted his picture before the 
ed Nations existed. His aim was to 
men’s minds with the desire for 


a 


the world today other men of vision are 
ying to bring about mutual understand- 
and cooperation. All of us need to 
that such understanding and co- 
ation be possible. 
3% x 4” stereoptican slide of this 
e may be rented for 15c plus post- 
from The Bureau of Audio Visuals, 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
ojecting it throughout the service will 
provide a springboard for discussing the 
problem of living together in today’s 
world. A black and white reproduction 
is in Christ and His Gospel in Recent 
Art, by Albert E. Bailey, published by 
eribners in 1948. 


srotherhood among the nations. Around ~ 


Hymn: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty,” “Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness,” or “Come, thou 
almighty King” 

Porm (led by a junior high, but read in 
unison): 

LET THE PEOPLE LOVE 

There is an enticing dream: the dream of 
wise freedom made contagious; 

The dream of nations in love with each 
other, without a thought of hatred, of 
danger. 

Clear the field for the grand tournament 
of the nations! 

Clear the field for the tournament of men. 

And who will lead the way? The good 
and wise must lead. 

Let the people love, and they will lead. 

Let the people love, and theirs is the 
power.’ 

INTERPRETATION of picture or slide (by the 
leader): “The Table of Brotherhood” 

SILENT PRAYER 

THe Lorp’s PRAYER 


Ciosine Hymn: “O brother man, fold to 
thy heart” 


3. The Sabbath Service 


This service is based on one prepared 
by Rabbi Greenberg of New York in- 
cluded in the July 1959 Christian Friends 
Bulletin. Copies of the complete serv- 
ice may be secured by writing Chris- 
tian Friends Bulletin, Anti-Defamation 
League, Suite 300, 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 

In planning with the worship com- 
mittee, the leader should point out that 
this service has always been a source of 
renewal and inspiration to the Jewish 
people and that it is a significant part of 
our Christian heritage. The person who is 
chosen to be reader will need guidance 
in becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
material. Copies of the group readings 
to be distributed to each member may be 
typed or, if the group is large, mimeo- 
graphed. 


The Service 


Hymwm: “O come let us worship” (in New 
Hymnal for American Youth) 

LIGHTING THE SABBATH CANDLES 

Responsive Reading: 

Come, let us welcome the Sabbath. May 
its radiance illumine our hearts as we 
kindle these tapers. 

Light is the symbol of the divine. The 
Lord is my light and my salvation. 
Light is the symbol of the divine in man. 
The spirit of man is the light of the 

Lord. 

Light is the symbol of the divine law. For 
the commandment is a lamp and the 
law is a light. 

Light is the symbol of Israel’s mission. I, 
the Lord, have set thee for a covenant 
of the people, for a light unto the na- 
tions. 

Therefore, in the spirit of our ancient 
tradition that hallows and unites Israel 
in all lands and all ages, do we now 
kindle the Sabbath lights. 

(The candles are kindled.) 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the universe, who hast sanctified us 
by Thy laws and commanded us to 
kindle the Sabbath light. 

May the Lord bless us with Sabbath joy. 


"In Christian Friends Bulletin, July 1959. 


May the Lord bless us with Sabbath holi- 
ness. 

May the Lord bless us with Sabbath 
peace. Amen, 


PROCLAIMING THE HOLINESS OF THE SABBATH 

Reader: Let us praise God and thank 
him for the blessings of the past week, 
for life and strength, for home and love 
and friendship, for the discipline of our 
trials and temptations, for the happiness 
that has come to us out of our labors. 
Thou hast ennobled us, O God, by the 
blessings of work, and in love hast sancti- 
fied us by Sabbath rest and worship as 
ordained in the Torah: Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work, but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath to be hallowed 
unto the Lord, thy God. 

Group and Reader: Praised be thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who has created the fruit of the vine. 
The Call to Prayer (Group rises) 

Reader: Praise ye the Lord, to whom all 
praise is due! 

Group: Praised be the Lord to whom 
all praise is due forever and ever. (Group 
is seated) 

God in Nature 

Reader: Praised be thou, O Lord our 
God, ruler of the world, by whose law the 
shadows of evening fall and the gates of 
morn are opened. In wisdom thou hast 
established the changes of times and sea- 
sons and ordered the ways of the stars in 
their heavenly courses. Creator of heaven 
and earth, O living God, rule thou over 
us forever. Praised be thou, O Lord, for 
the day and its work and for the night 
and its rest. 

Proclaiming the Unity of God (Group 
rises) 


SAVE ‘s HALF 


Sale to March 1, 1960 
on 24 Needed Church Items 


ALTAR CABINETS 
WORSHIP CENTERS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
BANQUET TABLES 


TUBULAR 
STEEL CHAIRS 


KINDERGARTEN 
CHAIRS AND TABLES 


LECTERNS © PULPITS 


Worship Center illustrated 
above consists of oak Altar 
with red velour Dossal. 
Height 84" table ht. 36”, 
width 42”, depth 20°. Chairs, 
Pulpit and Lectern to 
match. New and different. 
Get details TODAY! 


Altar Cabinet for Church 
School, Assembly rooms, 
ce el. Height 33", width 

liding doors in back 
eae adjustableshelf makes 
storage cabinet. On casters. 
Get complete catalog. 


rMAIL TODAY-- 
The Franklin-Lee Company 


Dept. J1 
12801 S. Halsted St., Chicago 28, Illinois 


Please send complete wholesale catalog and special dis- 


counts on mid-winter sale. 

Name. 

Address 

Citys 2 Se te Zone, State 


Reader and group: 

Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is 
one Lord. 

Praised be his name whose glorious 
kingdom is forever and ever. (Group 
is seated) 


Group and Reader: Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might. And 
these words which I command thee this 
day, shall be upon thy heart. Thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shall speak of them when thou sit- 
test in thy house, when thou walkest by 
the way, when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. Thou shalt bind them for 
a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be 
for frontlets between thine eyes. Thou 
shalt write them upon the doorposts of 
thy house and upon thy gates: That ye 


may remember and do all my command- 
ments and be holy unto your God. 

I am the Lord your God, who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt to be your 
God; I am the Lord your God. 

Reader: As thou hast redeemed Israel 
and saved him from arms stronger than 
his own, so mayest thou redeem all thy 
children from oppression. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, Redeemer of Israel. 


THE PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Reader: Grant us peace, thy most pre- 
cious gift, O thou eternal source of peace, 
and enable Israel to be its messenger 
unto the peoples of the earth. Bless our 
country that it may ever be a stronghold 
of peace, and its advocate in the council 
of nations. May contentment reign within 
its borders, health and happiness within 
its homes. Strengthen the bonds of friend- 


New books from Abingdon 


WITH CHRISTIN THE UPPER ROOM 


Lynn J. RapcuirFe. Many times have the events of the Upper 
Room been recounted, but seldom with the vividness of Dr. 
Radcliffe’s presentation. He translates the events into per- 


sonal meanings for twentieth century Christians. 


$1.50 


SERMONS ON THE PRODIGAL SON 


Tuomas A, Wuitinc. Twelve brief messages, rich in sound 
theological and psychological truths, on The Parable of the: 
Prodigal Son, pointing out striking similarities in the lives of 


men and women everywhere. 


$2 


THE MASTER’S MEN 


Wiiu1aM Barcray. By examining all that the New Testa- 
ment, legend, tradition, and early Christian and Jewish writers 
have to say, Dr. Barclay presents here a vivid picture of the 
twelve disciples and James, the brother of Jesus. $2 


Order from your bookstore today! 


eAbingdon Press 


es PUBLISHER OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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International Journal of Religious Educatic 


‘idolatry blind the eye, when all 


‘brethren, so 


ship and fellowship among the inhabitar} 
of all lands. Plant virtue in every so} 
and may the love of thy name ha 
every home and every heart. Praised | 
thou, O Lord, Giver of peace. Amen, 
Silent Prayer and Meditation followed 
singing “Let words of my mow 
(found in New Hymnal for Ame 
Youth) 


Scripture Reapinc: Deuteronomy 22: 
and 2; Isaiah 12:4, 5. 


Adoration (Group rises) ! 

Group and Reader: Let us adore ¢| 
ever-living God, and render praise ur) 
him who spread out the heavens a2 
established the earth, whose glory is 3 
vealed in the heavens above and whr 
greatness is manifest throughout # 
world. He is our God; there is none el} 
(Group is seated) 

Reader: May the time not be distal 
O God, when thy name shall be we 
shiped in all the earth, when unbel 
shall disappear and error be no 
Fervently we pray that the day may co} 
when all men shall invoke thy nar) 
when corruption and evil shall give w 
to purity and goodness, when superstiti 
shall no longer enslave the mind, 


dwell on earth shall know that to tH 
alone every knee must bend and eve 
tongue give homage. O may all, creai 
in thine image, recognize that they ¢ 
that, one in spirit and ¢ 
in fellowship, they may be forever uni 
before thee. Then shall thy kingdom | 
established on earth and the word! 
Moses be fulfilled: The Lord will reij 
forever and ever. On that day the Ld 
shall be One and his name shall be O} 
Hymn: “There’s a wideness in Go} 
mercy” or “The Lord is my shephe 
Leader: Our service today has be 
planned in accordance with the Sabb 
worship service of the Jews. We have 
participated by reading and praying } 
gether. The Sabbath is the corners 
of Jewish religion. The real meaning 
Sabbath implies a turning from the strv 
gle for living to a consideration of 
purpose of living, a turning from all { 
things around us to the Creator of | 
things—God. 
“Because we need the warmth tl 
comes from love, the wisdom whi) 
comes from study, and the joy and pe? 
that come only from God, we need © 
Sabbath Spirit in our lives.” 
To that end we have worshiped 
as many of our Jewish neighbors wors)} 
each week. 


BENEDICTION: Numbers 6: 24-26. 


4, My Task 


A Worp To THE LEADER: 

It is suggested that this service cen 
around a story. Having stressed that w« 
ship is an experience and not a progré 
we need to say a word concerning the 1 
of a story in the service of worship. 
The Storyteller,’ Jeanette Perkins Bro} 
says: “The story can develop the ima) 
nation and enable the listener to le 
beyond things as they are and see thit| 
as they might be. No builders of a bet 
world can bring it to pass without fi 
imagining what it would be. Imaginati 


In The Storyteller in Religious Edt 
tion, by Jeanette Perkins Brown, Pilg 
Press, 1951. 


| 


the first component of faith in the 
aseen ...” Thus a story can never take 
e place of experience, but it can pre- 
re for and interpret an experience. 
th leaders and young people in charge 
| planning a worship service should 
arn to use a story, not as an end in 
self, but as a means of leading the group 
a worship experience. 

‘The story suggested for this service is 
lathan’s Friend,” by Myra D. Auten, 
‘und in The Storyteller in Religious Ed- 
ation. This story might be told by the 
‘ader, or it might be dramatized by the 
\mmittee. Since it is written in direct 
alogue, few changes need to be made 
it is to be presented in dramatic form. 
‘tting and descriptive parts of the story 
ight be presented by a narrator, and 


e events enacted by three junior highs. 


| 


| 
ALL To Worsuip: 

(Leader: God be merciful unto us and 
(ess us and cause his face to shine upon 


he Service 


be 

Response: That thy way may be known 
don earth, thy saving power among all 
tions (Psalm 67:2,3). 

mn: “Rise up, O men of God” 

bem: O Brother Man, fold to thy heart 
thy brother; 

here pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there; 

> worship rightly is to love each other, 


{ 


HEME FoR FEBRUARY: 
‘Speak to You of Race Relations 


/ 
'o the Leader 
‘The theme for this month was selected 
) help young people face one of the 
sost serious problems confronting the 
hristian Church in America —racial 
rejudice—and to call it by its rightful 
ame: sin. Some readers may think the 
toblem applies only to white Christians, 
t this is clearly not so. Colored Chris- 
ans, too, need to overcome their preju- 
jee toward white people. Let us not 
void the issue, therefore, but face it 
dgether in the spirit of common worship. 
The following services are based on 
‘he Epistle to White Christians, by Fred 
). Wentzel. This is a helpful book to have 
ecause of the enriching worship ma- 
erials it contains. It can be bought at 
eligious bookstores or direct from the 
ublisher (Christian Education Press, 
hiladelphia and St. Louis). Most church 
ibraries will have a copy. 
Some of the worship materials to be 
ised in these services will need to be 
istributed. Arrange to have them mime- 
graphed all at one time, well ahead of 
he services. 


; 


‘*Mrs. Lee J. Gable, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
ania. Public school teacher and leader in 
he Evangelical and Reformed Church 
United Church of Christ). 


‘anuary 1960 


A 
cm) 
* 


Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer. JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Unison PrAYER Response: Grant us, O 
God, thy deathless love to set our spirits 
free; 

Give us thy spirit in our lives to bind: 
our souls to thee. Amen. 


Hymn: “For the beauty of the earth” 


Story: “Nathan’s Friend” (source given 
above) 


PRAYER SERVICE (conducted by two junior 
high members): 


Ist junior high: Let us pray. (Time of 
silence) Thank you, God, for your love, 
which is the beginning and the ending 
and the way for all good things in life. 

2nd junior high: Please show us how 
to use our energy, our restlessness, and 
our hopes in ways that will help you and 
give us true happiness. 

Ist junior high: Let us be glad when- 
ever we can help others to know the 
power of love for one another. 

2nd junior high: Show us how to think 
clearly about our Christian actions, and 
how to have the love and courage to live 
our Christian faith. 

Unison prayer: O God, may we be 
channels through whom the love of God 
may be known to those about us. 
BENEDICTION: And now may the love of 

God go with us as we try to serve him 

each day. Amen (played on the piano). 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


by Anna Mary GABLE* 


The leader will notice that the theme 
for Race Relations Sunday is “Our Sin” 
and for the following Sunday, “Our 
Repentance.” Strive to make these two 
services interracial and interfaith. Invite 
youth from Negro churches, Jewish 
churches, Unitarian churches, Catholic 
churches, and from other Protestant 
groups. In your invitation, stress the fact 
that racial prejudice is a problem con- 
fronting all groups in America today. 


_ Emphasize that the purpose of coming 


together is to think and pray together. 
Only then can we see the problem in its 
true light. In our prayers together, let 
us pray that we may submit ourselves 
to the will of God, and then pray sin- 
cerely for each other. 

Be creative in your preparation. Be 
conscious of your own community. Be 
prayerful at all times. 


For the Worship Committee 


The Nature of Worship “(continued 
from January) 

“The second characteristic of worship 
is that the response is marked by sub- 
mission to God. Although the response 
of man to God in worship is a person-to- 
person response, and may be thought of 


as a fellowship, the fellowship is marked 
primarily by the disparity between the 
worshiper and the object of the worship. 
Worship is not a democratic fellowship. 
It is the response of the created one to 
the Creator, and therefore an attitude of 
submission, or conscious surrender, to 
the highest being we know. It is marked 
by a recognition of utter dependence, by 
humility in the face of one’s own limita- 
tions, by respect for the greatness of the 
Creator and his unutterable goodness.” 


Preparation of the Worshiper 


Last month, worshipers were directed 
to use the sanctuary as a means of focus- 
ing attention on God. The purpose of this 
was to enable them to realize that wor- 
ship is not just a sharing with other 
worshipers, but is a personal response 
to God. God is constantly seeking after 
man, and worship is one way in which 
man responds to him. 

The theme for this month emphasizes 
that worship is submission to God. 
Preparation for worship should create a 
feeling of need to submit to him. Dis- 
tribute mimeographed worship material 
for each service a week in advance, to 
be read thoughtfully on Saturday eve- 
ning or Sunday morning at home. Have 
the young people bring their copies to 
the service. The selections for each week 
are: 

1. The “Epistle” printed below under 
Service No. 1. 

2. “I write to you concerning the 
Negro, whom God hath made to differ 
from us in color only, but whom we have 
rejected as a lesser creature, committing 
thereby a grievous sin against the im- 
partial Creator.”? Suggest that pupils 
prayerfully list the sins of white people 
against colored people in the community. 
3. Anp WHat SHALL You SAy? 

Brother, come! 

And let us go unto our God. 

And when we stand before him 

I shall say— 

“Lord, I do not hate, 

I am hated. 

I scourge no one, 

I am scourged. 

I covet no lands, 

My lands are coveted. 

I mock no peoples, 

My peoples are mocked.” 

—And, brother, what shall you say?* 

JOSEPH SEAMON COTTER, JR. 

4. Last four paragraphs of “Epistle to 
White Christians.””) Ask pupils to read 
these thoughtfully every day of the pre- 
ceding week and then to make their own 
prayer. 


Preparation for the Worship 
Service 


Select carefully all the elements you 
went included in the worship service. 
If there is to be an offering, let it be pre- 
sented with a sense of dedication and 
sharing, not merely as a collection to be 


1From A Call to Faith (pp. 165, 166), by 
Rachel Henderlite, John Knox Press, 1959 
Used by permission. 

From Epistle to White Christians, by 
Fred D. Wentzel, Christian Education Press, 
1948. Used by permission. 

?From The Band of Gideon and Other 
Lyrics, by Joseph Seamon Cotter, Jr. Orig- 
inal source not located. 
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made. Plan your service with a sense of 
climax. 


SuGGESTED CALLS TO WORSHIP: 

“God is spirit, and those who worship 
him must worship in spirit and truth” 
(John 4:24) 


Spiritual (sung softly), “He’s got the 
whole world in his hands” 


“Most holy God, who dost search and 
purify the hearts of men; grant us to 
know ourselves as we truly are; open 
unto us the condition of our souls; give 
us penitence and forgiveness for our 
sins; enable us with steadfast resolution 
to amend our lives; deliver us from cap- 
tivity to false thoughts and evil habits, 
that with unity of mind and peace of 
conscience we may have our full recon- 
ciliation with thee, and be of the blessed 
company of all thy faithful people; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’”* 
SUGGESTED SCRIPTURE: 

Acts 10:28, 34, 35 

Galatians 3:26, 28 

Excerpts from Matthew 3 

Luke 19:1-10 

Matthew 18:7-9 

Excerpts from I John, especially 4: 16-21 


SuGcEstep Hymns: 
“O young and fearless prophet” 
“Turn back, O man” 
“Lead on, O king eternal” 
“Once to every man and nation” 
“Rise up, O men of God” 
“Lord, I want to be a Christian” 
“Let us break bread together” 


SUGGESTED PRAYERS: 
Litany or Unity 

O God who hast created us all in thine 
own image, and who bestowest upon 
every man in the world the dignity of 
divine sonship, 

Receive our common offering of thanks- 
giving and praise. 
O Lover and Savior of Mankind, who 
yearnest to reconcile all men to thyself 
and to break down between them every 
wall of hatred and segregation, 

Receive our common offering of thanks- 
giving and praise. 
O Holy Spirit, who dwellest without favor 
in the hearts of the people of every race 
and kindred and tongue, 

Hear in mercy the prayers of the mul- 
titude of thy children. 
For our easy forgetting of thee, for the 
haughty pride we have in our own small 
might, and for the terrible blindness 
\ ange shuts out thy glory from human 

e, 

nae in mercy the prayers of thy peo- 
ple. 
Save us, O God, from ‘the sins that 
cruelly divide us, setting us at one an- 
other’s throats as if we were beasts, and 
not the children of the Most High; 

Save us, O God, from our sins of divi- 
sion and strife. ... 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who 
only doeth wondrous things, and blessed 
be his glorious name forever; 

And let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory. Amen. 

FreD D. WENTZEL? 


.“O God, who hast made man in his own 

likeness and who dost love all whom 

thou hast made, suffer us not because 

of differences in race, color, or condition 
*Source not located. 


*From Sing to the Lord, Christian Edu- 
cation Press. Used by permission. 
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to separate ourselves from each other 
and thereby from thee; but teach us the 
unity of thy family and the universality 
of thy love. And forbid that, from pride 
or hardness of heart, we should despise 
any for whom Christ died, or injure any 
in whom he lives. Amen,”° 


* * * * 
No Man Is An Izanp 


No man is an iland, intire of it selfe; 
every man is a peece of the Continent, 
a part of the maine; 
if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, 
Europe is the lesse, as well as if a 
Promontorie were, 
as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or 
thine own were; 
any man’s death diminishes me, be- 
cause I am involved in Mankinde; 
And therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; 
It tolls for thee. 
JoHN DONNE 


1. Our Challenge 


The following meditation is too long to 
be read continuously. Do not attempt it. 
There are other ways of using it, as sug= 
gested: 

Choral reading. If you have a large 
group, this selection would lend itself 
well to being read by a verse choir, using 
light and dark voices, in solo and group 
readings. If you have never made use of 
this medium before, ask a high school 
teacher for help; most of them have had 
experience with verse choirs. Further help 
in preparing the reading may be found in 
the section entitled “Choral Reading,” 
in Encyclopedia for Church Group Lead- 
ers, by Lee J. Gable (Association Press). 
Choral reading requires practice, but no 
memorization. ‘ 

Scroll reading. Have two young people 
who are good readers read alternately 
from a scroll, in the manner of the early 
churches as they read the letters of Paul 
to their congregations. The portion of the 
meditation selection that closely resem- 
bles I Corinthians 13 could be read by a 
third person from the rear of the room. 
It takes practice to read in a worshipful 
manner and to synchronize the voices 
properly. 


“To My White Brethren in the Churches 
of America: 

“Grace be to you and peace from God 
the Father, and from our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

“Who gave himself for our sins, that he 
might deliver us from this evil world 
according to the will of God, our Father: 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

“I write to you concerning the Negro, 
whom God hath made to differ from us 
in color only, but whom we have rejected 
as a lesser creature, committing thereby 
a grievous sin against the impartial 
Creator. 

“I write not to judge, but to urge re- 
pentance, and deeds of repentance. 

“IT write because, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, givén to the 
dark arts of segregation, we do not shine 
as lights in the world, but have surren- 
dered ourselves to the power of dark- 
ness; for he that saith he belongs to the 
light and hateth his colored brother is 
in darkness even until now. 

“He that loveth his colored brother 
abideth in the light, and there is no occa- 
sion for stumbling in him. But he that 
hateth his colored brother is in darkness, 


and riots, and lynchings, and woes ij 


a darker skin... . 


and walketh in darkness, and_knowe 
not whither he goeth, because that dar) 
ness hath blinded his eyes. 

“My brothers, I bring not a st 
message; this is the message we have h 
from the beginning, that we should lo 
one another. | 

“Let us no longer be fashioned accor’ 
ing to this world of division and segr) 
gation, but let us be transformed b th 
renewing of our minds, that we 3 n} 
prove what is the good, and acceptab) 
and perfect will of the Father. 

“For this we know, that no man 
despises his neighbor has any inherita 
in the Kingdom of God. 7 

“Though we speak with tongues of m| 
and of angels and have not brother) 
love, we are as sounding brass or} 


clanging cymbal. *. 
we know all mysterj 


“And though 
and all knowledge; and though we ha | 
all faith, so as to remove mountains, b| 

t 


have not brotherly love, we are nothir) 

“And though we bestow all our 
to feed the poor, but have not bro 
love, it profits us nothing. 

“Let no one deceive us with ve} 
words, saying, The Negro is happiest Wi) 
his own kind, for because of these thin 
come insults, and bruisings of the spit 


| 
l) 


numerable. , | 
“No man speaking by the spirit of Gj) 
calls another man inferior because he h 


“In Jesus Christ neither whi one 


now be fellow-citizens in the co 
wealth of God, through the power 
Christ who hath made both one, and he 
broken down the middle wall of segr 
gation between us. 
“For in this cause I bow my knees ur 
the Father, of whom the whole family | 
geen oe cot is nam 
“That he would grant us, according | 
the riches of his mercy, to be rooted 
grounded in love, and filled with all t 


lighten the darkness of our age. i 
“Brethren, the grace of our Lord Je 
Christ be with your spirit.” Amen 

Frep D. WENTZ) 


2. Our Sin 


This Sunday’s meditation should © 
presented so as to make us conscious | 
our sin. The material lends itself bea) 
tifully to interpretation by a r 


racial gathering, 
choir. A word of caution: use a ye | 
choir only if you have a trained | 

who is able to create a worshipful mo: 
through this medium. Help in trainii 
rhythmic choirs may be obtained fre 
The Art of the Rhythmic Choir, by Ma 
ee Palmer Fisk (Harper & Brothe: 

50) . 

“We have sinned with our fathers, 1 
have committed iniquity, we have doi 
wickedly” (Psalm 106:6, King Jam 
version). 

“Our fathers fought a fratricidal w 
over human slavery and set the Neg 
free, but they continued to regard him 
an animal. They herded him into co 
which they called ‘Negro districts’ . . 
they kept him in his place. 
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| “They did not eat with him. They 
closed the doors of their churches and 
‘schools and hospitals and theaters and 
} voting places against him. They lashed 
‘themselves into lunatic fury over his 
| esosed animal passions, and through- 
out free America they hunted him down 
and lynched him brutally. 

| “They knew in their hearts they were 
sinning. Therefore they invented com- 
 forting myths to quiet their uneasy con- 
| sciences. They said the Negro might be a 
‘human being, but he was of inferior 
} stock. . . . They said he was lazy and 
shiftless. They said he was happiest with 
‘this own kind.’ And they went on sinning 
against the Negro... . 

| “They proved to themselves that they 
were genuinely concerned about ‘the 
Negro problem,’ by helping to build 
| churches for Negroes, hospitals for Ne- 
| groes, schools for Negroes. . . . They sent 
| missionaries, messengers of God’s uni- 
| versal love, to faraway Africa, but at 


| 


home they kept the Negro in his place. 
| “And what have we done? ‘We sinned 
with our fathers, we have committed 
iniquity, we have done wickedly.’ Some 
‘ eall it ‘segregation, but the real name 
of our sin is ‘contempt.’ 
| “We have despised our Negro neigh- 
| bors. When they moved next door to us, 
we moved away. When they sat near us 
in restaurant or theater, we protested 
against it as an indignity. When they 
|eame to the doors of our colleges, we 
| said, falsely, that we had no room. ... 
“In our Christian churches we have 
conducted vacation schools and posted 
| signs reading, ‘For White Children Only.’ 
|... We have cluttered the records of our 
assemblies and conferences with bright 
resolutions condemning discrimination, 
and have gone home to bolt the doors of 


our churches against any colored in- 


 vasion. 
“In our churches we have practiced 
| segregation consistently and shamelessly. 

... And this we continue to do, though 

now with a little shame in our voices, 
| with a slight apology in our tones, like 
| men who have discovered they are sin- 
| ning but who are not yet ready to turn 
' to righteousness. 

“We have despised our own flesh, cor- 
rupted our children, and covered the 
_ land with hypocrisy. How then shall we 
be saved from our sin?”? 


3. Our Repentance 


_ The following meditation may be pre- 

| sented as a dramatic reading. Let the 
reader be dressed in the flowing robes 
of the early Christian. He is seated at a 

draped table, writing on paper repre- 

| senting parchment or papyrus and using 

_ a pen similar to the reed pens of ancient 
times. He is thinking of what he wants 
to say as he writes and reads aloud what 
he has written. Makes it a worshipful 
interpretation. 

“I write not to you a list of what ye 
and the churches must do to be saved, 

for of these things many others have 
written in many places. 

“TI write to you about God, the Father, 
and about Christ, his Son, in whom there 
is neither bond nor free, neither superior 
nor inferior, neither white nor black, but 
all are one. 

“We are wrong and unwise, O white 

‘men, whosoever we are that look down 
upon our neighbors; for when we declare 
the Negro to be less than ourselves, we 
are by our contempt made the lesser race. 

“We are sure that the righteous judg- 
ment of God, the Father of all, is against 
those who stoop to contempt of their 
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reaches the world.’” 


brethren in the family of God. 

“And how can we that condemn preju- 
dice and hatred and violence but are 
guilty of the same, believe that we shall 
escape the divine judgment? 

“No, my brethren, the law of the har- 
vest is sure: 

“Those who cling to segregation, and 
will not give themselves to the truth, but 
keep on giving themselves to unright- 
eousness, must reap tribulation and 
anguish, fear and terror; 

“But those who by patient continuance 
in brotherly love seek for justice and 
righteousness, will reap abundant life. 

“Let every white man be brotherly in 
equal measure to his white neighbor and 
to his colored neighbor, 

“For there is no respect of persons with 
Gods... 

“Yes, now let every heart be open, and 
every door swing wide, and every church 
make room for the glad brotherhood of 
all peoples; 

“And to him who is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, 

“To him be glory in the church by 
Jesus Christ throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.” 


4, The Power to Change 


The following may be used as the basis 
of a meditation written by a member of 
the group. It is part of a conversation 
between a Hindu of India and a Chris- 
tian of America: 

“Suddenly my Indian friend said, ‘I 
would like to ask you a question that 
probably no one should ask. It may be 
impertinent. I don’t mean it that way. 
I mean it in seriousness. Do you think 
your people (the Christians) know what 
they’ve got?’ 

“Perplexed as to the direction of his 
mind, I asked, ‘What do you think we’ve 
got?’ 

“You have two things the world has 
to have. Anywhere in the world people 
have these same two needs. Find me a 
man or woman anywhere in the world, 
and I will tell you they need these two 
things. The first is the power of a Savior. 
We have to be saved from selfishness, 
futility, and a great loneliness.’ 

“He went on, ‘Who of us does not need 
to be saved from these three great sins 
in which everything else is gathered up? 
And I look at your people who are sup- 
posed to know that they have a Savior, 
and I am amazed! They are obviously 
futile, timid, afraid, lonely. And their acts 
are often selfish. Do they know they have 
a Savior? Surely people lifted out of 
futility and loneliness and_ selfishness 
should be joyous and full of hope and 
move with confidence among the people 
e the world, yet frankly most of them 

on'’t.’ 

*““And the second thing goes right with 
the first—that is the power of a congre- 
gation. . . . But you see, a congregation 
is never just an audience. It’s never peo- 
ple in a row sitting, listening, praying, 
worshipping. It’s a little group made one 
in the power of the Savior. When it’s an 
audience, it’s no good anymore. It has to 
learn to make its way into the world as 
a moving power... .’ ‘For you see,’ he 
said, ‘the power of the Savior must be 
in the congregation, driving them out to 
meet their fellowmen. That’s the way he 
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We Join Together 

(Continued from page 10) 
fulfill their common discipleship in 
the world, and abide in the Christian 
hope.” 

Other new evidences of our unity 
are to be seen in effective utilization 
of mass media to communicate the 
gospel—especially to nonchurch youth 
—and the continued interdenomina- 
tional depth study in matters of faith 
and order. 


The purpose is still relevant 


Even if it is true that the present 
youth culture—youth’s “patterns of 
behavior, symbols of meaning, ways 
of doing things, standards of valua- 
tion”—is different from the past only 
because of the increased number of 
youth, it would appear that we have a 
great expansion in the development of 
that youth culture to look forward to. 
Actually, all the factors listed above 
and many more are relevant. 

It would seem imperative, then, that 
the UCYM do everything in its power 
to help young people understand this 
youth culture, identify with it, dis- 
criminate between the good and evil 
uses of it, and find ways by which 
Christian youth can serve as instru- 
ments of change toward the will of 
God. The apparent basic assumption 
of current youth work—that the 
gospel is for the private pleasure and 
comfort of those who come to the 
church building—must be shattered. 

The renewal of the Church is de- 
pendent upon an understanding of its 
mission as an experience of our unity. 
In the past, the young people of the 
UCYM phrased their purpose in these 
terms, which speak equally to youth 
in the next twenty-five years: 

“Believing that God’s power is my 
strength because of my faith in Jesus 
Christ, I join with other youth in a 
united effort to demonstrate the sig- 
nificance and power of the Christian 
fellowship. 

“For us there can be no alternative 
but to serve God in every moment of 
our lives, to treat all men as brothers, 
and to work toward the day when 
suffering and strife will be replaced 
by cooperation and love, and when 
peace shall abide in place of war. 

“We are not alone in this task. The 
strength of Christ is ours. Divine 
resources flow through us, and human 
fellowship sustains us as we give our- 
selves to the Church of Christ and its 
mission in the world.” 


D.R.E. Either male or female, with 
degree. State experience. 

Write College Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, College Avenue at Clawson 
Street, Alton, Illinois. 
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Books off the Press 


The Dynamics of Christian 


Education 

By Iris V. Cully. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1958. 205 pp. $3.75. 

If you are interested in how theory in 
Christian education is progressing and 
how it is developing into practical im- 
plications for program, then you should 
read this book. Like many recent books 
in the field, The Dynamics of Christian 
Education attempts to deal with “the real 
business of Christian education.” To 
Mrs. Cully, the real business is the gospel 
understood in its total biblical setting. 
Her book is an effort to investigate that 
biblical revelation, as now understood 
through recent scholarship, and to pursue 
the implications that emerge as one pro- 
ceeds from such a base into the actual 
operation of the educational work of the 
church. 

Early chapters offer an analysis of the 
setting in which Christian education oc- 
curs and the content with which it deals. 
Chapters on the church (“the context”) 
and the biblical revelation (“the con- 
tent”) provide helpful surveys of con- 
temporary theological study in these 
areas, and the bibliography used by the 
author indicates the thoroughness with 
which she has made her surveys and 
analyses. 

The major thrust of the book is found 
in two chapters entitled “Life-Centered 
Methods,” dealing with the implications 
of the author’s theological base for meth- 
odology and program in education. The 
first of these chapters discussed “partici- 
ipation”; the second, “recognition and 
communication.” According to Mrs. Cully, 
“A life-centered teaching begins with 
participation in the historic events which 
are made present by remembrance” (page 
129). Within the framework suggested 
by this sentence, she attempts seriously 
to relate “remembrance” with the “par- 
ticipation” now being discussed in studies 
of teaching methods as well as in the 
biblical field—all within the perspective 
of the biblical revelation. The chapter 
on recognition and communication, deal- 
ing as it does with “encounter” and the 
theological dimensions of interpersonal 
communication and relations, is intensely 
provocative. 

There are places where one might wish 
for a fuller or more balanced treatment. 
For instance, Mrs. Cully’s background 
and theological views show in her treat- 
ment of the work of Christ; and this re- 
viewer would prefer a discussion which 
at least dealt in a balanced way with the 
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substitutionary view of the atonement as 
well as with certain others, in order to 
represent the broad midstream of historic 
church thinking on this issue. But then, 
whose views do not show? 

This book summarizes clearly the broad 
theological and biblical understanding 
upon which the future of Christian edu- 
cation will be built, and it makes a pro- 
vocative and significant effort to pioneer 
into that future in certain central aspects 
of the educational task. A book that 
stimulates the reader to think theolog- 
ically about the educational task of the 
church, as this does, needs no other form 
of praise. 

WILLIAM B. KENNEDY 


Religious Concern in Contem- 


porary Education: A Study of 
Reciprocal Relations 
By Philip A. Phenix. New York, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1959. 108 pp. $3.50. 

Defining religion as “ultimate concern,” 
and turning attention to the inwardness 
and depth which are essential to spir= 
ituality rather than to more obvious in- 
stitutional manifestations of religion, the 
author considers the place of religion in 
public and private schools, whether “re- 
ligious” or “secular,” lower or higher. He 
distinguishes between education and the 
schools, religion and the church, the 
church and society, before moving on to 
explore the roles of teacher, administra- 
tor, and curriculum. 

“Every subject in the curriculum has 
its religious dimensions, because by defi- 
nition of ultimacy there is no human ac- 
tivity which in principle lies outside the 
domain of ultimate concern. . . . Religion 
as a dimension of other studies is appro- 


priate in the curriculum of all schools.” ° 


This small book is a major contribution 
in a difficult field. 
; R. L. Hunt 


Sex and Love in the Bible 


By William Graham Cole. New York, 
Association Press, 1959. 448 pp. $6.50. 

This book can be read with profit by 
everyone, but especially by two groups: 
those church folk who try to “spiritu- 
alize” the relations of flesh-and-blood 
people, and those outside the church who 
feel that the Bible has only “thou shalt 
nots” to spoil all the fun in life. 

Here is a book that really makes avail- 
able the throbbing vitality of the Bible 
to our confused (and often largely ignor- 
ant) generation. It speaks of the full- 
ness of divine love in Old and New 
Testaments and traces the growth of hu- 
man love in both. Then it looks at sex 
in Israel and in the early Church. All 
the biblical texts dealing with premarital, 
marital, and deviant sex behavior are 
examined. 

A concluding chapter on “The Bible 
and the World of Dr. Kinsey” interprets 
the findings and uses them to throw light 
on our contemporary situation. 

This book will probably shock some 
who have never explored what the Bible 
really has to say about some of these 
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matters. For others, it will be like a 
stream of living water that quenches their 
torrid thirst for some understanding of | 
the passions of mankind. 

Christian educators and pastors will | 
need this book if they are to speak to the 
youth and parents of this generation. It | 
will certainly help them find the answers 
to questions that folks would ask if they 
could be sure that church leaders would 
not be shocked by their asking. 

WituiaM H. GENNE 


The Gospel in Dispute 


By Edmund Perry. New York, Double- 
day and Company, 1958. 230 pp. $3.95. 

Counter-opposing the world mission 
of Christianity are separate world mis- 
sions of Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism, | 
making of the entire geographical world | 
a mission field. “There is no geographical 
domain over which the Christian faith 
any longer holds sovereign influence,” ! 
says Edmund Perry in The Gospel in 
Dispute. Moslems of Egypt last year sent | 
over one thousand missionaries into other | 
parts ef Africa. How should the Chris- | 
tian Church meet this situation of vigor- | 
ous missionary rivalry? Can Christianity 
be unchanged in this encounter, which | 
now involves it at every point on the 
globe and every point of human concern? 

“The major obstacle in the way of the 
Christian missions to these other religions | 
is not the other religions but the Chris- | 
tians themselves. . . . We cannot under- 
stand Christ without wanting subse- | 
quently to understand how other men | 
understand themselves. For Christ’s sake 
in following him, we will listen to the | 
missionary message of these other re- | 
ligions and consider with all seriousness | 
the alternatives which they offer for 
faith. We will submit to the temptation 
to worship and believe as they do. We | 
can do no less than we ask them to da. | 
And we do this in order to confess | 
Christ all the more in the actual faith 
situation of the men of another faith. — 

“Tt is good for us Christians to have | 
these other missionary religions dispute 
the gospel. This dispute will serve either 
to increase our faith or to disclose us to | 
be in reality not Christian at all. . 
The genuine Christian will advance un-— 
ashamed of the gospel which is the | 
power of God unto salvation for the Jew 
first, but also for the Moslem, the Hinge 
and the Buddhist.” 


Rola Honr 


Ancient Judaism and the 
New Testament 


By Frederick C. Grant. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. 155 pp. | 
$3.50. 

The question of what the Christians 
should do about the Jews is one which 
has never ceased to trouble the church. | 
In our time, the issue has been revived 
as to whether there ought to be cam- 
paigns to evangelize the Jews. Some 
who are in favor of missions to Jews 
are not in favor of allowing them to buy 
property next door. 

Dr. Grant is not interested in con- 


yerting the Jews. He is interested in 


| converting the whole world to the re- 


| ligion of the Hebrew-Christian Scrip- 


_ tures. His book has three distinct values. 


1. The section on “Ancient Judaism” 


| gives a dispassionate and unbiased sum- 
| mary of the “mother fai 
| tianity. 
| Its way of life was preserved by care- 


” of Chris- 
Judaism was a religion of deed. 


ful attention to lighting candles at the 


| appropriate time, eating the right food, 


| Some will here feel that Dr. 


maintaining proper relationships with 


| neighbors. Observance of Torah brought 
| joy to many. By ridiculing legalism, 


Christianity has too often failed to under- 


| stand a tradition which must be judged 
| by the aids and incentives it offered 
| for worship. 


2. The section on “The New Testa- 


| ment” gives a mature and comprehen- 
| sive, 
| summary of the Palestinian society in 
| which our Lord lived and died and rose 


though remarkably condensed, 


again, and the ideals and literature 
upon which his own soul was nourished. 
Grant 
underestimates the element of originality 
in the teachings of Jesus. 

3. The section on “The Present Out- 
look” could well be the Magna Carta 
of a new Reformation. Dr. Grant points 
out that much of the so-called biblical 


theology of our time limits itself to 


two letters of Paul—Romans and Gala- 


| tians—and proceeds to interpret these as 


if biblical criticism had never existed. 
The reviewer found this an exciting sum- 


| mons to all men to live in and with and 


gard it as 


by the whole Bible as historical and 
linguistic studies have now opened to 
us its wonder, its unity, and its revela- 
tion of a God who has chosen through its 
pages to make himself known. 

Because prejudice and tradition have 
so long obscured the truths with which 
this book deals, the author supposes, 
in the Foreword, that some may re- 
“a revolutionary manifesto.” 
“Long live the revolution!” 


J. CarTER SwaIm 


We say: 


The World’s Living Religions 


By Robert E. Hume. New York, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1959. $3.50. 335 pp. 
This revision is the 25th edition of 
The World’s Living Religions, by Robert 
E. Hume. It aims to provide a concise 
survey of the origin, history, sacred 
writings, and the chief values of eleven 
religions. Three distinctive features of 
Christianity, he says, are (1) the char- 
acter of God as a loving Heavenly Father; 
(2) the character of the founder as Son 
of God and brother of all men; and (3) 
the work of a divine, universal Holy 
Spirit. He notes ten specific points of 
Similarity between Christianity and 
other religions. 
R. L. Hunt 


The College Influence 
on Student Character 


By Edward D. Eddy, Jr., assisted by 
Mary Louise Parkhurst and James S. 
Yakovakis. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1959. 185 pp. $3.00. 
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A task force visiting twenty college 
campuses in seventeen states to see how 
college influenced student character 
noted six elements: (1) level of ex- 
pectancy, (2) effect of environment, (3) 
concept of teaching, (4) organization of 
the curriculum, (5) degree of student 
responsibility, and (6) opportunity for 
religious understanding and practice. 

“The college’s unique and best con- 
tribution to character,’ concludes Dr. 
Eddy, “is a direct product of a properly 
balanced emphasis on learning. i 
The conditions conducive to the deve 
opment of character are ... the same 
ones which are conducive to good teach- 
ing and sound learning.” 

A college may well measure its suc- 
cess in terms of these six elements, as 
explained by case illustrations given 
in the book. 

R. L. Hunt 


Jesus of Nazareth 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York, 
Random House, 1959. 185 pp. $1.95. 


One can imagine some of the questions 
that faced the author and publisher of 
this book about Jesus, produced for the 
World Landmark Series for boys and 
girls. The series is designed for a gen- 
eral audience, representing various reli- 
gious faiths and varying viewpoints with- 
in those faiths. 

Written for children from age eleven 
up, this completely reverent treatment 
of the life and teachings of Jesus has a 
vitality and directness which grips the 
adult reader as well. It offers a fresh 
approach to familiar facts and ideas, with 
background information skilfully woven 
into the narrative. The author never 
shies away from his own interpretation 
of Jesus, yet recognizes, usually by im- 
plication but also explicitly, the existence 
of differing interpretations through the 


ages. 
Some children may want to read the 
book independently, as a narrative. 


Others may get more out of reading it 
with a group, either in the family or at 
church school, to enrich their Bible study 
or as the basis for discussion. In any 
case, parents and teachers will seek the 
most effective use of a book which prom- 
ises to be a significant contribution to 
juvenile religious literature. 

In order to find out how children like 
this book, I asked two young friends to 
review it for me. Here are the reviews 
they wrote: : 


From Hugh Fuller Houghton, aged 11 
years: 

“Jesus of Nazareth is the best biography 
I have read. It gives details you would 
have a hard time finding and interpreting 
in the Bible. 

“The book is very understandable and 
written in simple language. 

“It is done very well and gives a won- 
derful account. 

“This is the kind of a book that makes 
you feel you are there. It tells of Jesus 
having to make many great decisions and 
sacrifices, and how he tried to teach the 
people without making them come just to 
get healed. He also has to work hard to 


THE USE OF 
THE BIBLE 
WITH ADULTS 


Rosert E. Koenic 


For leadership training classes in 
the church and in the community, 
this book approaches the Bible in 
several ways—as a source of knowl- 


edge about our Christian faith, as a 
guide to everyday living, as a devo- 
tional aid, and as a source of im- 
mediate satisfaction and enjoyment. 
Teachers in colleges and seminaries 
will like the enthusiasm, the thor- 
oughness, and the sound scholarship 
that have gone into its writing. 


cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00 
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Write for FREE Copy of 
New Amazing Youth Hymnal 


“YOUTH WORSHIP AND SING” has more musical 
numbers than any other similar sized Sunday School 
book and allsongs with both words and 
music. Unique keying 
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Holding young people 
calls forabalanced pro- 
gram of Worship, Fel- 
lowship, Instruction and 
Service toall of which mu- 
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asbackgroundand vehicle. # 
“YOUTH WORSHIP AND 
SING” contains many of the 
historic hymns of worship 
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singable choruses and folklore 
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train his disciples, while being pursued 
by the king. Jesus was cruelly treated, 
but finally had victory even after cruci- 
fixion. 

“Dr. Fosdick has done a fine job of 
writing and making it understood with all 
the facts. The End.” 


From Miriam Houghton, aged 12: 

“T think that Jesus of Nazareth is one 
of the most well-written accounts of any- 
one’s life I have ever read. Dr. Fosdick 
has written this book so that you feel as 
if you are sitting in the living room after 
Sunday dinner, discussing, very factually, 
the life of Christ. Clear and practical all 
the way through, it gives such good de- 
scriptions that I felt I was standing right 
there beside Jesus in the Holy Land. Dr. 
Fosdick has organized his book so well 


Christmas 


Gifts for 


Special Leop 


COMMUNION WITH YOUNG 
SAINTS 


E. Ashby Johnson reports man-to-man 
talks with his sons. 
he comes 
problems parents and teachers face with 
growing youngsters. 
help parents enjoy their children. 
perfect gift for Dad—or Mother. 


cisively, 


MY HEART AN ALTAR 


Margaret Hoyt and Eleanor 
Hoyt Dabney give you ma- 
terial for worship services 
for over 40 themes and oc- 
casions. Each story, poem, 
Scripture, and prayer adds 
depth to the worship experi- 


ence. For young people, 
their families, and leaders. 
$3.50 


that any question aroused by one para- 
graph is answered within the next few. 
“To sum it all up, I think Jesus of 
Nazareth is a delightfully informal biog- 
raphy which can and should be read by 
all ages and faiths. Finis.” 
Mary E. VENABLE 


The Idea of a College 


By Elton Trueblood. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1959. 207 pp. $4.00. 


We have all heard, perhaps overly 
much, of our engagement in educational 
competition with Russia. If “imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery,” is this a 
kind of flattery we want to indulge in? 
Though the church played a pioneer role 
in establishing centers of higher learning 
in the United States, as it did in other 


Humorously, but in- 
straight to the heart of 


A book designed to 
The 
$2.00 


KITCHEN COMMUNION 


Cornelia Renfroe knows the 
harried life of wife and 
mother. In this brightly - 
decorated book of Bible 
verses, prayers, and medita- 
tions, she shows you how to 
talk to God in your own 
kitchen and find the help He 
gives. An ideal gift for 
Motlier. $1.50 


social and welfare services, secula 
agencies are taking over more and more 
of these services. What, then is the fu 
ture of the church in higher educatio: 
Is there any justification for the ch i 
college? What is the role of liberal ¢ 
against technical education? These qu 
tions spotlight the arena in which 
blood’s latest book makes its contributio 

The Idea of a College covers the his-) 
torical setting of the liberal arts college) 
tradition in this country, with particulaz) 
emphasis upon “The Concept of a Chris-| 
tian College” (Chapter II) relevant for} 
today. The college must find its life as al 
total community; and the role of teacher} 
student, administration, and curriculum) 
in this community are highlighted in 
individual chapters. Typical of 
practical suggestions given are those on) 
the role of trustee in the chapter on ad- 
ministration. 

The book deals with such matters 
coeducation, town-gown relations, anc 
academic integrity, and ends with a 
for a “vision of excellence” to oppose thi 
prevalent “cult of mediocrity.” Its state 
ment of the problem is neither dramatic 


§ 


pecific. 


_mor revolutionary, but the studied opin- 


ion of a journeyman who has devoted his) 
life to liberal arts education. At ti 

he belabors the obvious; at other times! 
he challenges forthrightly status quo ar- 
rangements treasured by teachers, stu-! 
dents, administrators, and the general) 
public. 

One wishes for a more detailed state- 
ment of the author’s theological presup 
positions, but applauds his continued em 
phasis on quality rather than quantity i 
education. He recommends fewer anc 
more centrally relevant courses, fewer 
and better lectures, less scattering of aims 
and objectives and greater concentratior 
on what is most important, fewer rie 
istrative and noncurricular offices, few 
campus side shows and better “conte er 
ring” performance. This kind of central 
excellence will assure a liberal arts col- 
lege of its reason for being. 

Kerra W. Irwin 


Book Notes 
Christmas 


Randolph E. Haugan, Ed. Minneapoli: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1959. 68 py 
Gift edition $1.50; library edition, $3.50) 
This “American Annual of istmas 
Literature and Art” includes the variety 
of art work, music, articles and stories 
which have been popular for 29 years. 
Of special interest are articles on Handel 
and on Oberammergau. 


Jesus Compared 


By Charles S. Braden. New Yor 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 230 pp. $5 

“Tt has always seemed to me that the 
Christian faith may safely be trusted to 
stand along side any others without | 
attempt on my part to misrepresent or 
to belittle them,” says Charles S. Braden 
in preface to his systematic confrontati 
of Jesus with the other great founders 
religions. He com s Jesus with 
Buddha, Krishna, Mahavira, Nanak, Con- 
fucius, Lao-Tzu, Zoroaster, Moses, Mo- 
hammed. He writes for the intelligent 
layman. 
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| The International Lesson 


Annual 1960 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. Nash- 


| ville, Abingdon Press, 1959. 448 pp. $2.95. 


Teachers of adults using the Uniform 


Series will again find this book helpful. 


| Dr. Laymon has edited it and written the 
| unit introductions. Dr. Roy L. Smith has 


| prepared the lesson analyses. A number 


of professors and well-known writers 
have contributed textual commentaries 
'and lesson helps. 


| In Little Place 


| By Grace Irwin. Grand Aapids, Wm. B. 
| Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 216 pp. 
| $3.50. Here, in novel form, is combined 

| acquaintance with the ’ schoolteacher 

| Aran Waring—well worth knowing — 


| and her stoutly expressed philosophy of 


education for the high school. She is 
‘for a classical education and the care 
of the gifted. “Lower the school-leaving 


| age, using the money saved to ensure 


the continuance of those who will profit 


| by it. Put teeth into discipline and 
| examinations, requiring students to meet 
| certain standards or quit.” And she loves 


teaching. 


The Religions of Man 


By Huston Smith. New York, New 
American Library, 1959. 336 pp. 50c. 
Huston Smith in The Religions of Man 
tells of the meaning of the God seekers 
in Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
‘Taoism, Islam, Judaism, and Christian- 


| ity. This is a book about values, and the 


author tries to share the best in each 


faith. 


The Origins of Oriental Civilization 


By Walter A. Fairservis, Jr. New York, 
New American Library, 1959. 192 pp. 50c. 
In this book the author explores pre- 
historic times and traces the beginnings 
of religion, art, and technology in the 
Orient. The reading is at college level. 


: 


_ Minority of One 


By Clyde S. Kilby. Grand Rapids, 
| Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1959. 252 pp. $3.95. 


[ 


- eator. 


Minority of One is the story of Jona- 
than Blanchard, citizen, reformer, edu- 
He helped lay the foundations 


| for Knox College and Wheaton College in 


their present strength and usefulness, 
and stoutly advocated abolition of slavery 
the prohibition of secret societies. 

mathan Blanchard is well worth know- 
‘ing, and his acquaintance is made easy 
by Clyde Kilby’s book 


“Selling” Your Vacation 
h hurch School 


bs (Continued from page 17) 


a Denominational executives in the 


area cooperate by sending out infor- 
mation with their mailings and by 
putting items in the denominational 
news letters. Detailed information on 
the training session is carried in the 
Council newspaper. A news release 
S prepared for the area newspapers, 
ith highlights on the backgrounds 
leaders. One promotional device, 
wvailable only to those registered for 
e conference, has been a mimeo- 


' lanuary 1960 


graphed guidance bulletin containing 
suggestions on resources, audio-vis- 
uals, course outlines, and other in- 
formation. Enrollment at these train- 
ing sessions, while nowhere near as 
numerous as it should be, has shown 
a small but steady growth over the 
years. 

Promoting a program that includes 
so many churches and is scattered 
over so wide an area is always more 
difficult than promoting a local church 
program. But an interested and ag- 
gressive promotion committee can 
often find individual and distinctive 
approaches for their own community. 


A “Lab” School for Youth 


Workers , 
(Continued from page 7) 


It involved thinking of how we as 
adults learn, how we can help other 
adults to learn, and the changes which 
must occur in the lives of adult work- 
ers with youth if they are going to be 
able to minister to youth. 

The laboratory experience showed 
the significance of the total ministry 
of the church for young people and of 
the fact that Christian education does 
not only, or even necessarily, take 
place between nine and ten on Sunday 
mornings. Such questions as these 
became very disturbing: Where does 
teaching really take place? Who 
really teaches? How does the whole 
church minister to youth? These dis- 
cussions brought us to the crucial 
question: What is the nature of the 
adult life and fellowship in the church 
which becomes the teaching agency? 

Partial answers to these questions 
began to point the way to a conclu- 
sion: leadership training for adults 
must engage them in meaningful par- 
ticipation in adult groups. How can 
we as adults teach young people about 
the Christian fellowship when we our- 
selves have not experienced honesty 
with one another? We have little op- 
portunity in the church to care for one 
another at the deeper levels. We 
have allowed sloppy thinking to take 
place, rather than forcing ourselves to 
probe for what is fundamentally true. 
We have found no real sense of Chris- 
tian vocation. If we are to be adults 
worthy of ministering to youth, we 
must first engage in an experience of 
self-discovery, self-evaluation, and a 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
opportunity in growing Methodist Church 
of 1650 members in ideal city of 45,000. 
Beautiful new Sanctuary and fine educa- 
tional facilities. Person needed with ini- 
tiative and ambition capable of organizing 
a new work in Religious Education and 
with Youth. Two ministers and two secre- 
taries now on staff. Beginning Salary com- 


parable to public school with opportunity 


for advancement. Please send qualifica- 
tions, references, picture, availability, and 
salary expected to: 
Central Methodist Church 
G. Ben Hershberger, Minister 
Richmond, Indiana 


vital confrontation with the gospel of 
Christ. 

Our experimental laboratory school 
had other values for the professional 
workers present, and will be of great 
assistance in future planning for 
leadership education. But perhaps its 
greatest value was the discovery of 
the comprehensive meaning of our 
task as that of sharing our faith, and 
the realization that sharing faith must 
involve us in a process of dynamic 
living of the gospel. 


A superb 
resource for 
religious 


educators 


A Treasury 


of Poems 
FOR WORSHIP 


AND DEVOTION 


Edited by CHARLES L. WALLIS 


This excellent new volume—more 
than 60% of the poems have never 
before appeared in an anthology 
—is designed for convenient use 
and easy reference for all occa- 
sions of prayer and devotion. In 
large, clear format, the book is 
planned with both public and 
private reading in mind. 


460 poems ... More than 300 
poets . . . Chosen from classic 
and modern sources... Arranged 
by religious themes .. . Fully in- 
dexed. 
$4.95 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


People 50 to 80 
Tear Out this Ad 


_ and mail it today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burdening 
your family. 

You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and year of birth. Mail 


to Old American Insurance Co., 4900 


Oak, Dept. L157N, Kansas City, Mo. 
43 


‘What’ ‘sy Happening 


New Headquarters for N.C.C. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The National 
Council of Churches (of which the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education is 
one unit) moved in October. Vans backed 
up to the freight exits of eight different 
buildings in which the Council had been 
carrying on its affairs for the first nine 
years of its life. Handlers hauled and 
shoved, packed and stowed a nine-year 
accumulation of carefully culled docu- 
ments, records, and the paraphernalia 
that go with them, for the move uptown 
to the Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N-Y. 

It is a good address. The National 
Council occupies floors 5, 6, 7, and 8 of a 
block-square, ninsteen-story “home of 
the churches.” The Interchurch Center 
is in friendly competition with the neigh- 
bozing tower of the Riverside Church for 
the best view of the mighty Hudson 
River, which flows ponderously past their 
front windows to the harbor beyond. 
Other Interchurch windows overlook 
Union Theological Seminary, Jewish 
Theological Seminary, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, and the Juilliard 
School of Music. 

There will be twenty-three other ten- 
ants in the building beside the National 
Council of Churches, when all the floors 
are ready for them—probably shortly 
after the first of January. Here is the 
full list: 

AME Home and Foreign Missionary 

Boards 
AME Zion Church 
American Baptist Convention, Ministers 

and Missionaries Benefit Board and 

Foreign Mission Societies 
Assemblies of God, Foreign Missionary 

Distribution Center 
Board of Vellore Christian Medical Col- 

lege and Ludhiana 
College Entrance Examination Board 

(Columbia University) 

Congregational Christian Churches, 

Board of Home Missions i 
Council for Clinical Training 
Hymn Society of America 
Japan International Christian University 

Foundation 
Methodist Board of Missions 
John Milton Society 
National Association for Practical Nurses 
New World Foundation 
Ellis L. Phillips Foundation 
Protestant Council of the City of New 

York 
Reformed Church in America 


pel 


Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of Amer- 
ica 

United Board for Christian Higher Edu- 
cation in Asia 

United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 

Board of National Missions, Commis- 

sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 

tions, and General Council of the Gen- 
eral Assembly 

World Convention of the Churches of 
Christ (Disciples) 

World Council of Churches 

World Council of Christian Education 

The cafeteria for the Interchurch 
Center was in operation by the middle of 
November. Still to be completed are the 
Treasure Room, which will house a col- 
lection of rare religious memorabilia; the 
Chapel, whose daylight illumination will 
filter through a great window of trans- 
lucent alabaster stone; and the Sockman 
Room, a general lounge with private 
dining rooms. Also to come are a great 
design in wood sculpture over the esca- 
lator leading to the cafeteria, and a stone 
carving by Mesirovie on the entrance 
wall fronting on Riverside Drive. 

The Journal editorial offices are on the 
seventh floor, with a fine view of the 
river. The circulation records-and mail= 
ings are handled at the Servicecenter, 
another building on 125th Street, which 
serves also for storage and other func- 
tions. 

The entire Division of Christian Edu- 
eation of the National Council of 
Churches is on the seventh floor, rather 
than on three floors, as at “257 Fourth.” 
A large and beautiful conference room, 
known as the Kraft Room, and several 
smaller conference rooms are used by all 
the Division units. New furniture and 
modern equipment, colored walls and 
fluorescent lighting, make the offices look 
inviting and efficient. The Interchurch 
Center is a good place to work, as well 


as a conspicuous example of the grow- 


ing spirit and purposes of unity of the 
churches. 

' (This report is based on an editorial 
in The Interchurch News published by 
the Office of Information of the National 
Council of Churches.) 


Personals 


RICHMOND, Va.—Muss Louise FArRIor 
has been appointed associate editor in 
the department of educational literature 
in the Division of Christian Teaching, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. She 
was formerly director of the editorial de- 


Director of Christian Ed- 
ueation. Church School 
membership 500. Church 


NEEDED: 


membership 1000. New plant in prosperous 


community on Lake Michigan 90 miles from 
Chicago. Write to Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, First Congregational Church, St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 


WANTED: Director of Christian Educa- 
tion, major areas of service in Children's 
Work and Teacher Training. Now have a 
Minister of Education and Youth. Program 


expanding in city of 50,000. Membership 
in Church 2,600, in Church School 1500. 
Write First Methodist Church, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


a 


partment of the Board of Women’s Worl : 
in Atlanta. 

The Rev. Frep C. Howuper has been 
named director of program for Presb 
terian men’s work. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Miss Lucy M 
ELDREDGE retires at the end of Decembe 
as director and editor of the youth de 
partment of the Commission on Missio ‘a 
ary Education, National Council o 
Churches. In this position she has edited 
the youth materials for the Friendship 
Press and directed the related a | 
programs, 

Miss Eldredge worked for some years 
in Christian education on the staff of the! 
Christian Church, and then for the Chris-} 
tian Education Division of the Congre~ 
gational Christian Churches when these} 
two groups united. She came to the} 
Missionary Education Movement i 
1942 to launch its youth departmeni 
This Movement has since become the} 
Commission on Missionary Education of 
the National Council of Churches. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The REv. Cx BS 
H. Boytes, fore senior administratil o1 
of the\National Conference of Methodist! 
Youth and editor of its publications, has! 
become general director of Church Arts} 
Associates, Dallas, Texas. This is a new 
corporation whose planned projects in. 
clude consultation on church architec-} 
ture, opening a new art gallery in Dallas} 
which will specialize in Protestant art,| 
and the publication of church bulletins| 
using contemporary art. Mr. Epncar 4 
GossarD, managing editor of Conce 
will become editor of that magazine and 
of Power, a devotional publication for 
youth. He also will administer the 
NCMY program. 


Changes in Episcopal Staff 


GREENWICH, Conn.—The Rev. 
WILLIAM SypNor, executive secretary of 
Curriculum Development Division, Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, resigned in September 1959 to 
become rector of Christ Church, Alex-: 
andria, Virginia. He has been succeeded) 
by the Rev. LEsTER W. McMants. The Rev. 
Epvric A. Wetp, former associate secre-' 
tary of Curriculum Development, is now) 
executive secretary of the unit of evalu- 
ation in the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

The Rev. Henry L. H. Myers has bedi 
appointed associate secretary of the Di- 
vision of Leadership Training and in 
the Youth Division. The Rev. Grorces M. 
Wooneates is the new associate secretary 
of Leadership Training and Children’s, 
Divisions. | 

These appointments are made for a 
period of three years only, in line with 
the policy of the National Council for 
limited periods of service in administra-| 
tive offices. 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


We are in need of a Director of Religious 
Education who has strength in Youth work. 
The applicant must have a Degree in Re- 
ligious Education and at least three years 
experience. Salary open. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
700 North Glenoaks, Burbank, California 
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Covers Every Phase 
Of Religious Education 


40 contributors, all ex- 
perts in their field, dis- 


cuss the background, 


theory, method, admin- 


istration, and agencies 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Comprehensive Survey 


edited by MARVIN J. TAYLOR 


This discussion of religious education has a threefold 
excellence. First it is comprehensive, covering the many 
phases of Christian’ education. Second the contributors 
compose a cross section of opinion, ranging through many 
Protestant denominations and the Catholic and Jewish faiths. 
Third the manner in which Dr. Taylor has edited the sym- 
posium gives it a coherence and unity seldom found in works 
of this type. 

Well outlined and arranged for study or reference, this 
book is a ready resource for any phase of religious educa- 


$6.90 


Dr. Taylor, a member of the Graduate Faculty, University 
of Pittsburgh, has been active in the field of religious educa- 
tion for many years. He has served as Minister of Education, 
Mt. Lebanon Methodist Church in Pittsburgh; Lecturer in 
Religious Education, University of Pittsburgh; and Professor 
of Religion and Education, Olivet Nazarene College, Kanka- 
kee, Ilinois. 


Some of the Contributors 

GeraLp E. Knorr Jupan Pica 
Howapgp E. Tower 
Paut H. Viet 


Ints V. Cutty 


Katey D. Hem Pau B. MaAves 


Order from your bookstore today! 
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STORY 
OF 
JESUS 


Full-color photographs, outstand- 
ing narration, scriptural precision 
and authentic costumes and back- 
grounds have made Part 4 of the 
STORY OF JESUS Series the 
classic for Easter filmstrips. Six 
filmstrips and manuals, six dual- 
purpose records, master study 
guide—all in attractive storage 
box, only $40.50. Includes Trium- 
phal Entry and Cleansing of the 
Temple, Passover Supper and 
Betrayal, The Trial, The Cruct- 
fixion, The Resurrection, The 
Upper Room. 
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‘ Cothedral=Silms 


Dept. 1-IJ, 140 N. Hollywood Way, 

Burbank, Calif. 

Please send me: 

(0 New motion picture and filmstrip 
catalogs. 

(0 Name of my nearest Cathedral film 
library and filmstrip dealer. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Use these fine materials in your 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
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3 new Vacation Church School Texts 
EVERYONE NEEDS A CHURCH 

By Lois Eppy McDonne vt. Helps primary boys and 

girls better understand and appreciate their own and 

other churches and to think of the church as a fellow- 

ship. Teacher's book, $1; Pupil’s book, 25¢; Activity 

kit, 35¢. 


THE CHURCH AROUND THE WORLD 
By MapseL Brenm. Acquaints junior boys and _ girls 
with the sweep of church history to help them dis- 
cover ways of relating themselves to the World Church 
of today. Teacher's book, $1; Pupil’s book, 30¢; Ac- 
tivity kit, 35¢. 

THE CHURCH IN TODAY'S WORLD 
By OuIve JOHNSON AND FRANCES NALL. Helps junior 
highs discover something of the origin and growth of 
the church and to explore the Bible for guidance. 
Teacher’s book, $1; Pupil’s book, 35¢. 


Helpful Bible Background Books 
(for use with THE CHURCH AROUND 
THE WORLD) 

No. 415. HOW THE BIBLE CAME TO US 
Describes the development of the Bible from word- 
of-mouth to a written book, made possible by the 
persistence of the monks, Gutenburg and_ others. 
Paper binding. Illustrated. 24 pages. Each, 35¢ 


No. 416. THE BIBLE FOR ALL PEOPLES 
A story of the people instrumental in getting the Bible 
translated into different languages of the world, so 
that all Christians might read its contents. Paper 


binding. Illustrated. 24 pages. Each, 35¢ 


Beautiful Vacation 
Church School Sup plies 


CERTIFICATE No. 150 


A full color certificate of recognition for the vacation 
church school student, printed on simulated parch- 
ment background with simulated deckle edge. Front 
illustration based on the theme “The Church.” Folded 
size, 5-7/16 x 7¥4 inches. Each, with envelope, 6¢. 


CARD CERTIFICATE No. 151 
Designed for schools with a limited budget, the card 
certificate is lithographed in full-color on linen- 
finish stock. Certificate and illustration on front. Size, 
33% x 5%8 inches. Dozen, 25¢; Hundred, $1.50. 


INVITATION CARD No. 152 
A full color invitation card to be sent to all prospec- 
tive vacation church school students. Illustration and 
scripture on front and sufficient space for personal 
correspondence on back (of invitation card). Size, 
3%, x 5%8 inches. Dozen 25c; Hundred, $1.50. 


POSTER No. 154 


Printed in full color on quality paper with illustration 
based on the theme “The Church.” Space at bottom 
for place, date, hours of school and ages of children.- 
Size, 12 x 18 inches. Each, 15¢; Dozen, $1.50 


SOUVENIR BUTTON No. 153 


A souvenir vacation church school button, one inch in 
diameter. Lithographed in full color on metal with a 
varnish application to protect the design. Pin attach- 
ment included: Dozen, 30¢; Hundred, $2.25. 


Order from your Bookstore 
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